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PREFACE: 


VP the Life which is the ſubject of 
the following pages the earlieſt 
account [extant is to be found in the 
Statute Book of All Souls College, in the 
poſſeſſion” of his Grace the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury ; from which it has been 
copied into the statute Book belonging 
to the warden of the college. Neither 
the date of this little treatiſe, nor the 
name of the author, is mentioned. A 


Paſſage 


vun ] 
| paſſage i in it, implying that it was drawn 


up ſoon after the ſuppreſſion of the mo- 
naſteries, has given occaſion. to aſcribe it 


to Dr. Warner, warden of the college i in 59; 


the reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
and Elizabeth : but the groſs errors 
with which it abounds will hardly per- 
mit us to lay any great ſtreſs upon a con- 
jecture, which attributes it to a perſon 
whoſe ſituation neceſſarily gave him op- 
portunities of obtaining more accurate 
information. Another account of the 
faine life was written not many years 
later than this, ſubject, though in a leſs 
degree, to all the objections which affect 
the former: it is ſhort, incorrect, and 
unſatisfactory: the author was Robert 
Hoveden, warden of the 8908 — 
1 7 to 1614. 


THE 


4 2 1 


Tux defects of theſe ſuperficial ſketches 
have been amply compenſated by a werk 
of à very different caſt, * The-life of 


archbiſhop Chiphele, by Arthur Duck, 
fellow of the college and doctor of civil 
and canon laws,” publiſhed in 1639. vn 
compiling this work he has drawn his 
materials from the beſt authorities. both 
in wm nts 266 120d + boo att; 


_ Tay induftry a . with 
which he has collected theſe materials; 
and the perſpicuity with which: he has 
arranged them, have rendered that taſk, 
which his very conciſe mention of Chi- 
chele's earlier years, and his almoſt total 
ſilence reſpecting the ſpirited oppoſition 
of that prelate to the uſurpations of | 
Martin V. ſeemed to require, neither 
| very intricate nor laborious, 


<6 ds | "Pw 


#2]. 

Tur authors of the Biographis: Bri- 
| tannica have likewiſe given a life of 
Chichelé, borrowed, with little variation 
or addition, from that of Duck. From 
the elevated rank which he held, and, 
the important ſcenes in which he was 
engaged, he has been incidentally men- 
tioned in moſt of the hiſtories and pub- 
lic records of the age in which he lived. 
The regiſters of the cathedral churches 
of Saliſbury and St. David's, the Har- 
leian manuſcripts, thoſe in the archie- 
piſcopal palace at Lambeth, and the ar- 
chives of New College and All Souls, 
have' furniſhed many ee me- 
morials. 


From theſe ſources I have derived 
whatever information I have been able 
to communicate in the following ſheets. 


(4 ] 
As I made Duck's life the ground-work 
of my narrative, I have not thought it 
neceſlary to - ſpecify my obligations to 
him by particular references; but where- 
ever I have introduced any thing for 


- which I had not the ſanction of his 


name, I haye _—_— cited the nn 
from n I took it. | 
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Archbiſhop CHIC NE L E. 


SECTION. I. 


N the hiſtory of a life a 
- beneficial the moſt minute incidents 


obtain a degree of importance. From 


_ contemplating with pleafure the great 
outlines of it, we are naturally led to 
take an intereſt in every ſubordinate cir- 
| e and we feel a ſenſible diſap- 
B:. as: 
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men. if events o indifferent as the E 


genealogy of a family, or the date of 4 
birth, cannot be cerned with ”_” 


| cibon: 


In theſe two articles, however remote- 
ly connected with his perſonal character, 


It is to be regretted, that the memorials | 


relating to HENRY CHICHELE 
are not ſo full and explicit, as we find 
re in the more n parts of his 


— 


WE 5 are not, however, entirely deſ- 


titute of information upon theſe ar- 


ticles. Higham- ferrers, the place of the 


Archbiſhop's nativity, had been the re- 
ſidence of the Chichelés for more than 


two generations (a). Thomas, his fa- 


00 Harleian Mg, N* 1408, pag. . 62. 
3 | ther, 


[31 


ther, was at leaſt the ſecond in deſcent 
after their ſettlement i in that town. His 
mother, Agnes, was a gentleman's 8 daugh- 


Sher I? . 


ter of the name of Pyncheon (5). „As 
no mention is made of any landed pro- 1 
perty ſo early in the family, an alliance ons 


thus creditable furniſhes a preſumption 
that the immediate anceſtor of Henry 


had been enabled to make proviſion for 


his children by the emoluments of ſome: 
reputable trade. Of three ſons two raiſed. 
themſelves by their induſtry to offices of 
the higheſt truſt and dignity in the me- 
tropolis of the kingdom (c). Robert, a 


grocer, lived to be choſen . mayors 


(5 wid. The KG, mag arms, or, a bend, 
three plates with a border counterchanged azure and 
ſable. See pref, to Stemmata Chichel. p. viii. 


(c) Fabian's Chron, p. 386, 388. 
B 2 arrived 


5 „% 
arrived at the honourable diſtinction of 
knighthood, and at his death bequeathed 
a large portion of a very. plentiful for- 
tune to charitable uſes. William, in 
the ſame line of life, bore the office of 
ſheriff and obtained the rank of alder- 


 'Taxs2 deſtinations, and that of Hen- 
ry, are hardly conſiſtent with the pro- 
ſpe& of hereditary wealth: though, at 

the ſame time, the ſucceſs with which 

they were attended implies an affiſtance 

derived from no ſcanty ſource. 


_ Uron the whole it may be fairly pre- 
fumed, that his parents were fully in a 
capacity to afford his talents every neceſ- 

_ fary ſupport, though unable to advance 
him to the elevated ſtation he filled, by the 
5 | influence 


Ts 7 — 
influence of their own rank or connexions. SRC. I. 
This defect the native independence f 
ſuperior abilities could eaſily compen= 
fate; and we ſurvey him with admira- 
tion opening his own way to the higheſt 
f eccleſiaſtical dignities. 


* 
+ 


Taz want of more ample materials 
leaves us at a loſs as to the particular 
day of his birth: but there is ſuf- 
_ ficient evidence to warrant the placing 
of it about the ſixty- ſecond year of the | 
_ fourteenth century; ſince in 1442 he 1362. 
deſcribes himſelf as having either com- 
pleted or entered upon his eightieth 
year (4). | 


10 the grammar ſchool at Wincheſ- 
ter, erected by Wykeham as a ee 


0 See Letter to Eugenius 4, in Appendix, Nor. 
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' Sxcr. I. to New College i in Oxford e). Chichels 
vans indebted for the firſt principles of 
that erudition which qualified him for 
the diſcharge of the moſt honourable 
and confidential employments in church 
and ſtate, From' this ſeminary he was 
by a regular progreſſion removed to New 
College ; and, together with the partici- 
pation of every | other emolument be- 
longing to that ſociety, enjoyed the ada 
vantage of proſecuting, in eaſe and retire- 
ment, the ſtudy of the civil and canon 
law, at that time the moſt direct road 


w advancement. 
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IN * ſequeſtered walks of collegiate 
life little can ariſe to attract the notice 
of the public. The recorded bounty of 
the founder has preſeryed the knowledge 


(e) R. Hoveden's MS, Life in 6 e of; 


All Souls College. 1 
of 


L 
of one ſtep in Chichele's academical ca- 
reer, as well as of his reſidence at a ſub- 


ſequent period. In the year 1388 he 
Teceived a dividend of thirteen ſhillings 
and four pence as bachelor of laws: in 


1390 an augmented allowance of ſixteen 


pence a week was granted to him, under 


a ſevere fit of illneſs, during the greater 
part of his confinement /. Ty 


Ix is probable he did not reſide in 
Oxford long after this event. We find 
him in 1392 preſented to a living in 
the dioceſe of St. Aſaph {g}. In 1396 
he became rector of St. Stephen's, 
Walbrook C, on the preſentation of the 
abbot and convent of St. John of Col- 
cheſter, He was in the fame year 


(f) E Rotulis computi burſar. of New College. 
, Godwynde præſulib. vol. i. p. 126. | 
) Newcourt's repert. vol. i. p. 539» 


B 4 admitted 


1390. 


1392. 


[ 8 * 
rer. I. hed an N in the court of 3 
1397 · 


Arches Ti. In 1397 he reſigned the 
rectory of St. Stephen's; and, as the arch- 


deaconry of Dorſet {A} appears to have 


been conferred upon him about this 


time, we may conclude that he was al- 


ready engaged in the ſervice of his great 
patron, RichARD METFoRD, biſhop of 


Saliſbury. 


LY 


1 


M rroxp, in the tumultuous reign 


of Richard II. had been ſteadily at- 


tached to the royal party; and having 


ſuffered ſeverely with them in their 


adverſity, when they recovered their 
power, was removed from a canonry of 


Windſor, firſt to the biſhopric of Chi- 
cheſter, and thence to the ſee of Saliſfe 


(i) Godwyn, and his Annotator. 


(+) Ibid. — This archdeaconyis now inthe dioceſe « 
of Briſtol. 


bury, 


1 


bury. A canonry of that cathedral ſtands — 
next in the liſt of Chichele's eccleſiaſtical 7 
promotions CI). He was now doctor of 
laws, and vicar general to the biſhop 
in all ſpiritual matters m/. 


5 


To the following pieces of prefer- : 


ment he ſucceeded in the order in which 
they are ſet down. Rectory of Bring- 
ton, in the dioceſe of Lincoln, by pre- 
ſentation of W. . de Ferrers, . Lord 
Groby ). Prebend of Nangwyty, in 
the collegiate church of Aberguilly /. 

by collation of Guy de Mona, his pre- 
deceſſor in the . epiſcopal chair of St. 
David's. Rectory of Sherſton, by ex- 


change with John Mayland for the 


(Im) Lowth's Life of Wykeham, p. 199. 


(n) Hiſt. of Northamptonſhire, vol. i. p. 37. 
See article Brington, in the * of New- 


bottle. 
i ) ee 8 Biblioth. See article Chichels. 
| 1 


1400. 


1402. 


[Em 


——  reftory of Melcombe 75 both in the 
dioceſe of Sarum; to which laſt he was 


preſented by the Earl of Worceſter and 
Sir Hugh Le Deſpenſer, joint patrons : = 
the patronage of Melcombe appears ta 

have been, for that preſentation, in one | 


Elena Cerne (4). Archdeaconry of Sa- 
liſbury: Canonry of Lincoln Cr. The 
former of theſe dignities he exchanged 


with Walter Metford, the biſhop's bro- 
ther, within two years, for the chancel 


lorthip of the cathedral, together with 
the annexed living of Odyham in Hamp- 


ſhire.—Beſides theſe benefices, the Pope 
had, by a bull of proviſion, nominated 


him in 1402 to a prebend of Sarum, a 


eanonry of the conventual church of 
Shafteſbury, and a canonry of the col- 


4 70 Ibid. 
5 71 Tanner's Biblioth. See article Chichley. 
— 


Te} 
jegiate church of Wilton, wheneyer 
they ſhould become vacant /s), 


How eafly ſoever Chichelé might 


— 


have no authority to date his entrance 


upon the ecclefiaſtical office earlier than 
1392: he was then ordained ſubdes- 


con by the biſhop of Derry /t). He 
was admitted to the order of prieſt 1 396, 


by William biſhop of Baſil u). From 


whom he received ordination as deacon, 
is not mentioned. We are equally un- 
certain as to the time when he took upon 
him the inferior orders: and the inſti- 
tutions of the church of Rome, owing 


I 392» 


to great irregularity and relaxation of 


diſci pline in the obſervance of them, are 


. AR. Pub. tom. iv. p. 23. | 
(tu) Tanner, as above. = of, Ban TU 


not 


Tn? 


i not calculated tc to aſſiſt us in this uncer- 
* eint 


Or ſeven Orders eſtabliſhed in chat 
church, three alone, thoſe of Subdea- 
con, Deacon, and Prieſt; were account» 
ed en The four inferior, of Porter, 
Reader, Exorciſt, and Acolyte, though 
ſcrupulouſly obſerved i in primitive times, 
were gradually become of no other im- 
portance to the candidates for the mini- 
ſtry, than as previous ſteps to the - three 
ſuperior orders, and, as ſuch, were all 
frequently conferred in ane day: yet, 
by the indulgence of the ſame church, 

theſe acceſſory orders were conſidered as 
Aualifications for eccleſiaſtical prefer- 
ments (w)- #240668 fi 31644 Ts: 


6% Durandi Ratiquale, lib. E. cap, 7. Morinus, 
de Grad, Eccleſ. Par. iii. p. 186. 4 5 


ODYnAM, 


N n 


oOo run, the laſt beneßce Chichelé $ice. 1 
enjoyed from the bounty of his pro- 


tector Metford, was in the dioceſe of 


Wincheſter. To have received inſtitu - 


tion at the hands of the venerable pre- 
late, Wykeham, whoſe munificence had 
laid the foundation of his fortunes, muſt 


have rendered this promotion one of the 


moſt pleaſing, though not one of che moſt 
important, occurrences in his life; the 
recent deceaſe of that great and good man 
precluded him from this ſatisfaction. His 


the death of the biſhop of Saliſbury, 


| | 1407. 


with whom he lived in the moſt fami- 


liar habits of friendly intercourſe. As 
a token of his lateſt regard, the biſhop 
bequeathed him a golden goblet with a 


cover, and appointed him hie principal 


executor. 


4 


By Wur- 


Sxer. : To 


the ſhock ; and his reputation needed no if 


„ . 
3 we may dls him to 


have ſacrificed on this occaſion to the | 


calls of friendſhip; his abilities had ac- 8 n 
quired a ſtrength too firm to. ſink under 


adventitious ſupport. He had been re- 
preſented to his ſovereign as a man of a 
comprehenſive and verſatile genius, cor- 
rected by a ſound and diſcerning judg-- 
ment: and Henry had employed him, 


firſt on an embaſſy to Pope Innocent VII. 


and, in the courſe of the fame year, at 


8 o #0 ®E, : 
the court of France. His commiſ-: 


ſions (x), in the former: of which Sir 


1406. 


John Cheyne, in the latter Cheyne and 
Mortimer are joined with him, bear date 
July 17, and October 8, 1406. In the 
April following he was again honoured 
with the public e of embaſſa- 


() Act. pub. tom. iv. p- 100, des, 


8 1 dor 


1 


| dor t to Gregory XII. /; a a pontiff, of — 


whom the Italian / } writers have con- 
deſcended to record, that, in the expences 
of his houſhold, the ſingle article of 
ſugar amounted to more than the food 
and raiment of ſeveral of his ban. 
eee 7 


In N this adit Chichels FRO he 
himſelf ſo much to the Pope s ſatisfac- 
tion, who then held his court at Sienna, 
that he received a very ſubſtantial proof 

of his eſteem within few weeks after 
his arrival. Guy de Mona, biſhop of 
St. David's, having deceaſed the latter 
end of Auguſt, the news no ſooner 
reached the court of Gregory, than he 
n Chichele to the vacant ws by 


„„ 


1 AQ. Pub. tom. iv. 113. 
(z) Muratori and others; fee Annali i Chis 


p. 37» tom. ©" | 
TER | | 7 way 


Ser. L way of proviſion. There is ſome un- 
: certainty about the time of his conſe- 


* 


1. 78 1 


cration /a); but it is very probable, as 


5 the Pope quitted Sienna {b in the 


January enſuing, that Chichele, Who 
accompanied him to Lucca, and reſided 
ſome months there in his retinue, was 


conſecrated early in May the ſame year 
in that city. He arrived in England 
about the middle of Auguſt, and was 


inveſted by the archbiſhop of Canterbury 


(a) The regiſter of St, David's mentions his con- 


ſecration as performed on May 17; but the place and 
the year are not legible: yet the dates of thoſe parts 
of the regiſter, which are in better preſervation, 
correſpond ſo uniformly with the date of his conſe- 
| cration there given, that one can hardly doubt its 
accuracy. Duck, who is in general remarkably cor- 

rect, is probably miſinformed when he . that 
| . was conſecrated in O 


1407. 
Wo Chronicle of Sienna. Murat. gil. tom, xix. 


| \ wich 


E 1 


with the e of bis biſhopric ser. 5 


on the 26th, Letters patent for the 
reſtitution of his temporalities had, at 
the pope 5 ſolicitation, been made out 
before his return, under the cuſtomary 
| obligation of renouncing every, claim 
ng to the king's 5 | prerogative. 5 


8 e in . manner theſe 
papal preſentations interfered with the | 
ſoverei gn rights of the crown of England, 


it may not be improper to take a vier 


of the matter a little more at large. That 
the catholic church, of which the popes 
claimed the ſole direction and ſuperin- 
tendence, might not be injured by 
neglect of ſervice, or the appointment of 
unfit miniſters, theſe holy fathers aſ- 
ſumed the privilege of diſpoſing of the 
moſt valuable eccleſiaſtical benefices by 
Nope of "OR ifion : a term originally 
C. confined 


WM x b 

Ser. I. Seeed to the n of a henefice- 
before it became vacant, but applied in- 
6 diſcriminately i in proceſs of time to any f 

. preſentation of the pope, This privi- 

9 lege was collaterally ſecured, by the lopg- 
eſtabliſhed cuſtam of drawing to their | 

own. tribunals every cauſe that was in 

any wiſe connected with ſpiritual mat- 

ters. Edward III. endeavoured to ſtem 

this torrent of papal encroachments by 

the ſtatutes of proviſors and præmunire, 

which prohibited the ſubject from ac- 

85 cepting any benefice at the pontiff's 
hands without the royal licence, and 

from proſecuting any ſuit in a foreign 

FE ourt. Theſe ſtatutes were revived | by 

Richard II. and continued through this 
and ſeveral ſucceeding reigns ; though: 
"ineffectual for the purpoſe of reſtraining 

papal uſurpation. The pope ſtill aſſerted 

ais pretenſions, and his provifions took 

| place: 2 


* 42 « 
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0 72 OE 
place: ads the claimant under them Seer, I. 
was obliged to renounce all title con- — 
ferred by them to the temporalities, and 
every expreſſion contained in the bull 
that could be conſtrued in Le of 
the e 9 


N. 
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© 15S acknowledged talents for ne- 


gotiation did not allow the new+ 
made biſhop of St. David's to go through 
all the ceremonies that concur to the 
completion of the epiſcopal character. 
He was not yet inthroned when he was 


ſummoned to a ſynod, called by arch- 


biſhop Arundel, to deliberate upon the 
choice of proper perſons to repreſent the 
Engliſh nation at the council of Piſa. | 
Tris council was convened with a £ 
view to the ſettlement of a ſchiſm that 
had divided the Roman church, and diſ- 


graced the apoſtolic chair, by the double 


claim of rival pretenders, for more than 


thirty years. Gregory had been raiſed 


to 


21 J 


to that chair, by one party of pious 8 ke r. 
ſticklers for the integrity of the ſu e 


ceſſion of St. Peter, on condition of his 
reſigning, 'if, by a general decree of the 
Chriſtian church, his competitor Bene- 
dict ſhould be Judged” to have the cleareſt | 
title to it. | 


By the unanimous ſuffrages of the 
ſynod, Robert Hallum, biſhop. of Sa- 
liſbury, Thomas Chillingdon, prior of 
Canterbury, and Chichtle, were deputed 
to attend the Piſan council : and, to de- 
fray their expences, every. beneficed 
clergyman was taxed in the proportion 
of four pence in the pound for all his 
ecclefiaſtical poſſeſſions. The ſpiritual 
envoys took their journey through 
France, and in their progreſs were ſplen- 
didly entertained by the univerſity | of 
Paris, and treated with every other mark 
of the moſt flattering attention. On 
C q- _ 


U 


142 


82 mw the 27th of April they arrived at Piſa, 
and were witneſſes to the depoſition of 


Gregory and the antipope Benedict, 
both of whom had acted a very ſubtle 
and difingenuous part through the whole 
buſineſs, | On the 7th of July the car. 
dinals made their election of the arch. _ 
biſhop of Milan, who, on his acceſſion 
to the papal throne, took upen him the 
name of Alexander V. His hiſtory is 
ſhort and fingular, He was by birth a 
Cretan, His parents have not been ſa 
clearly -aſcertained, Thrown young 
upon the world, he ſuſtained for a time 
the hardſhips of a vagabond life and | 
precarious ſubſiſtence ; till a Minorite 
friar, touched with his diſtreſs, and ob- 
ſerving in him ſymptoms of a genius 
that promiſed to repay the cultivation, 
temoved him to the friendly ſhelter ”" 8 
a convent, and the comforts of a re. 
bal proviſion, Havin g procured him 
| ee 


858 123 1 
— into hiv own order, be_ Jn, 
e e aber e Wind? FRE 


e eee 


of. the age. On this bafis Alexander 
raifed a ſuperſtructure of extenſive. eru- 
dition. Having applied himſelf cloſely | 
to ethics and divinity at Oxford, and 
read lectures in thoſe ſtiences with great 
reputation at Paris, he was in the courſe . | 
of few years promoted to the ſee of | 
Milan. This poſt he filled when me 
ſentence of the conclave pronounced. him 
the legitimate ſucceſſor of St. Peter; a 

ſtation to which he brought the rare 
qualifications of profound learning and. 
incorruptible ſimplicity of manners; but 
he brought them allayed by the indo»: 
lence. of monaſtic habits, and the love 
of literary eaſe. The vexations of a. 
life repugnant to | his natural bent of. 
mind: operating on the WO infir., | 
Mut 55 7 iq 8 Cy anti. ute 


—— 
e - 
* ture 


5 44068 . 2 


1 24 ] 


Se 7. mities of age a) once more 1 
— the apoſtolic chair within the revolu- | 
tion of twelve months ( if that 
chair could with propriety be termed 
vacant, to which Gregory and Benedict | 
. > uhh in avowing their claim. nit 


* Cargunry' 4 not remain * in 
Italy after Alexander's inauguration. 
He returned to England in the winter 
of the ſame year; and, reſuming his pa- 
ſtoral cares, diligently applied himſelf 
to a conſcientious diſcharge of them, 
during a reſidence of ſeveral months c.. 


(a) John XXII. N of PR contri= 
buted' to his death by poiſon.” 3 — or Hiſt. de 
concile de Conſtance, Liv. ii. chap. 77: but 
his death was more e. 5 natural effect of 
age. 

(b) Bower's Lives of the Popes, vol. vii. | 
P. 123+ 

(c) Regiſter of St. David's. 


Wt) 


4 1 


fer a propoſal from him of reſigning cer- 


tain preferments, which he held in com- 


mendam, if he might be permitted to 
preſent to them; a requeſt that the pope 
and the king made no difficulty of 
granting {d). The latter end of May 


8 4 


1410. 


he was again ſent to France with Sir 
John Cheyne, Cattryck, and Henry Lord 


Beaumont, to negotiate a rene wal of the 


truce between the two kingdoms. By 


letters dated December 2 3d, the object 
of their negotiation appears to have been 
happily effected: but the jealouſies of 
the borderers made it neceſſary to inveſt 


the commiſſioners with freſh powers the 


year following, for the ſettlement of 
ſome ſubſequent infractions /e}). After 
the adjuſtment of this affair Chichele 


(4) (. AR. Pub, tam. iv. p. 71. 


1411. 


10 e reviſited 
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2 revidied -his dioceſe, and was inthroned. 
— gat 1 with the * deremd- 0 


10 e 2 


treqbently reſident at bis epiſcopal par 


lace, and an adjeining thanor Fg. In dne 


of choſe viſits to his dioceſe he er 4 


eathedral fbi. b the elder ht of | 
his brother William ; who, it appears, 


was bred a clergyman, attained conſider. . 


able preferment in the chyrch; and died 
at Rome on an embaſſy to the pope 7. 


From the dates of his injunctions with- 


in the laſt eighteen months / we 
may belle. that he reſided at intervals 


7 Regiſter of St, David's, 
0 Pref. — Chichel p. 10. 


(+) Regiſter of St. David's, 


61 


ia the e ee ich dhe death 0g ag T 


puny 


Pts * 3 4359 97 bf ofa gt 


nn Iv. cloſed the weaty. nt 


of a turbulent reign on the -2oth. 6 
March 1413. He had wreſted the ſtep- 


tre by violence from the hand of the: 


rightful poſſeſſor, and maintained it in a 
moſt formidable enemies; whoſe open 
revolt and hoſtile defiance ſubſided only 


0 


in the ſuſpicious ſtillneſs EY d 


ng and covered n. 


ty checharch tee hank cent : 


in this prince, they felt no diminution of 


their authority in theſucceflion of his heir, 
Henry of Monmouth, while he favoured 


the 1 of the clergyatlarge, repoſeda 
wy | Pen 


18 1 


| To en, particular eonfilteince 3 in Chickele. © The C 
g 8 ſpace of very few weeks intervened be- 0 
i; tween the demiſe of the late, and his 
i employment under the reigning, ſove-' C 
I reign. With the biſhop of Exeter he t 
was appointed to determine a ſuit be- 
q tween the city of | Bayonne and one Pe- il 9 
q ter de Conties 71). The circumſtances ; 
| ö of this cauſe are not upon record; but 1 
| 4 the expreſs reſervation of the final ſen- 7 
. tence to the king himſelf implies, that 8 
| it was not of a trivial nature. 6 
; Turk cannot be produced a more l 
| convincing argument of Chichele's ſu- N 
perior ſkill in the management of great 8 
political objects, than his repeated pub- I. 

lic charges. After a very ſhort inter- * 


miſſion of national buſineſs, he was | 
again called out in the ſervice of his 


"Es Act. Pub. tom. iv. part, 2. p. 31. v2 
4 7 country, 


1 
4 
i 
| 
| 


— 


2000p.” IEA ae 


( 29 ] 


country; in conjunction with the Earl 81 155 1 


of Warwick, Lord Zouch, and other 

commiſſioners, to lay before the court” 
of France ſome conditions. of treaty * 
the chief of which was a renewal of 
the truce that had ſubſiſted, with fre- 
quent - interruptions, from the 2th of 
Richard II. /n. They had it alſo in their 
inſtructions, to conclude: an alliance of 

perpetual peace with the duke of Bur- 
gundy. The former only of theſe was 
effectuated: and the ratification of a 

truce for eight months was ſignified by 
letters from the embaſſadors, dated Sep- 
tember, at Lenlingham /, a frontier 

town, and the uſual place of conference. 
It is evident, from theſe various renewals 
of the original truce, that the faith of trea- 
ties Was not wary religiouſly obſerved by | 


60 (n) AR. Pub, tom. iv, part a 2. p. . 48. 


2 


either 


— „% „ ⁵ A ˙ ĩͤ V > — 1 
— — 
n n f . 


1 


1414. 


rn Chichels. ey" AS. biſhop. of 
St. David's: in the ſpring of 1414, he was 

_ tranſlated to the ſte of Canterbury, va- 
cant by the death of archbiſhop Arundel, 


n _ 


$3.04. ne The poſſeſſions of the Eng · 
lich on the ancient territories of France, 
tained with captious apti exaQtnels, actneſs, admini- 


enn rand 


. 4 *. 9. 
1 7 4191 


The prior and monks of that church, 


5 having obtained the king's conge d'elire, 


preceeded to make their election: and 


the votes being unanimous in favour- of 


 Chiehels, two of the chapter wore. de- 
puted to acquaint him with their choice, 
and to beg his approbation. He was 
then in London; and, on the arrival of 
the delegates, having taken a ſhort time 
- for- * he the next morning, 


* — a+ w 142 8 0 * __ ve # 4 p * » * +> = F 7 0 
ans £ 


S 4 8 


IJ 


crane eos re. 


ing himſelſ as united in the bonds of ſpi - 


ritual matrimony to the church of St. 


David's, he could not look forward to 
new engagements till theſe bonds were 
cancelled by the pope. The prior and 


drocherhood rage imenediut application 


esch Grande by te . 


6; 11 


Ar once e the ban of the 
apoſtolie ſee, and to conſult its · intereſts, 


required no ſmall addreſs. The old 


=” preſge of 0 the Duke of York and E. 


e 


papal claim of providing ta vacancies in 


the church could not conſiſtently be 
waved; and to offend the Engliſh mo- 
narch, by an obſtinate oppoſition to his 
* wiſhes, was by no means ſafe. A court 
leſs fruitful in expedients than that f 
Rome a. have been embarraſſed how. 
„ 


\\ 


1 2 1 


S Rr. to a& in ſo delicate a conjunRturs 2 to 
— obviate every difficulty, a middle plan i 
was adopted: the pontiff inſiſted upon 

his right of proviſion; but at the ſame 

time took care to gratify the humour of 

the petitioners, by Rey gt the ad 


of: their choice. | 1 
5 1 F 
Suite e the pall f from he | : 
hands of the biſhop of Wincheſter, after . t 
having profeſſed obedience to the Pope 6 


in the cuſtomary forms. Inveſted with 
the ſpiritualities- he repaired to the 
king at Leiceſter ; and, having prayed 
the reſtitution of his temporalities, and, 
formally renouncing every claim under 
the papal proviſion derogatory from the 
rights of the crown, was put in full {a ) 

_ poſſeſſion of them May 13th. | 

| e 


(e Duck and Godwyn fay, that Chichele com. 
pounded for the temporalities during the vacancy of 
- of | SS 55 the 


* 


1 
As he now begins to move in amore Sz e. 
enlarged ſphere, it will be requiſite to — 
carry out attention back to ſome pre- 
ceding events, on which much of the 
perſpicuity of the enſuing account muſt 


e depend. 


the ſee by a reſent of ſix hundred marks: The in- 
ſtrument of reſtitution in the Acta Publica takes no 
notice of this compoſition. Chichele's petition there 
tecited extends to all the iſſues and profits of the ſee _ 
during its vacancy, and the king's pcm lays 
f & reſtituimus prout moris eſt,” 


D SECTION 


1 } 
„ r D GN: m. 


8 * r. 1 E wirit of bold ſpeculation and 
— free inquiry, introduced by Wick- 
| liffe and propagated with zeal by his 
diſciples, had, in the two laſt reigns, 
made great ſtrides, if not towards weak- 
ening the authority of the church, at 
leaſt in | abating the reſpe® 425 7 


Tur natural conſequence of viewing 
the ſacerdotal order with diminiſhed 
veneration was a deſire to deprive its 
members of a part of the plentiful reve- 
nues they at that time enjoyed and 
which ſeemed the more exorbitant, from 
being conſidered as uſeleſs defalcations 
from the general ſtock. Few years had 
elapſed ſince the commons, aſſembled 


10 


1 1 


tis parliament, preſented a | bill for con- 
verting to the relief of the national ne- 
ceſſities the temporal poſſeſſions of the 


church. Theſe, they alledged //, would 


Sr ＋. 


7 


— 


maintain 15 earls, as many hundred 


knights, 6,000 eſquires, 100 new almſ- 


houſes, and leave a ſurplus of 20,000 


marks for the contingent expences of the 
crown. According to their eſtimate, the 


clergy poſſeſſed a yearly income of 
322, 00 {q) marks; a ſum that muſt 


have appeared enormous, when the ſuffi- 
cient proviſion of a prieſt was computed 
at the annual ſtipend of 7 {>} marks. 


Tur prudence of the k ing had check- 
ed the progreſs of this n proceed- 


| (p) Fab. Chron. p. 386. 


(q) Tbid. =O 


(r) Ibid, by the ſame computation, the number 


ol prieſts adequate to the ſervice of religion through - 
out England was calculated at 15, ooo. 


D 2 ing; 


SECT. 
III. 


EP 7 
ing; but the . en which dictated 
it ſtill nee 1125 


Wr Wen ſeen ſome overtures 


of peace between France and England. 


The former kingdom had been long har- 
raſſed with the moſt cruel inteſtine divi- 


ſions: Charles VI. the reigning mo- 


narch, was, from frequent and laſting | 
paroxyſms of inſanity, rendered inca- 
pable of attending to the government 
of the realm ; and this rich and popu- 
lous country was become a ſacrifice to 
the factious pride and deep.reſentments 
of the two powerful houſes of Orleans 


and en, 


DzLusIVE hopes of a reconciliation 
3 for a conſiderable time, confident- 
ly entertained, and true patriots hailed 


"he auſpicious omen with unfeigned "7 


joy; 


f 


b „ 


joy; ; 8 in the year 141 2, ttc 8 a "4 a 
to the ſimple manners of the age, tage 


two dukes were ſeen riding through. the 
ſtreets of Auxerre, mounted on one 
horſe : but theſe flattering appear- 
ances were of ſhort duration / # )}. 
Henry IV. whoſe friendſhip they had 
alternately ſolicited, politically foment- 
ed their diſſenſion, foreſeeing that ** 
muſt eventually tend to the advantage of 
his dominions. f 


Sven was the relative ſituation of the 
: kingdom, ſuch the temper of the people, 


(/) Villaret's Hiſtory of France, tom. vii. p. 107. 

(t) A French memorialiſt has aſcribed the origin 
of this quarrel to a very unwarrantable vanity in the 
duke of Orleans ; who, that he might have the re- 
putation of an intrigue with the ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy, placed her portrait in a cabinet of beauties 
ſuppoſed. to haye fallen victims to his gallantry, 

Gollut. Mem. of the Houſe of Burgundy, p. 626. 


D 3 when 


1 1 

8 3-1 7. when Chichels entered npon the ami 

w— niſtration of the metropolitan ſee; and 

in that capacity became peculiarly en- 

gaged in the ſupport of the eſtabliſhed 
religion, and the protection of a nume- 

Tous body of regular and ſecular clergy. 

| He could not have undertaken this 
charge at a more critical juncture; the 
parliament, now convened at Leiceſter, 
revived the old attack upon the tempo- 

. ralities of the church, and warmly ex- 
horted the king to take them into his 
own hands. The embaſſadors of France 

were actually in England, and Henry 
had ſignified to them demands on their 

court, which amounted to little leſs than 
an open declaration of hoſtilities. In 
ſuch a poſture of affairs, every propoſal 
that promiſed a ſupply could not fail of 
being attentively liſtened to: and the 
king mo to conſider the meaſure. ſug= 
geſted 


t 3 


geſted to him by his faithful commons 11 


as en, convenient and e 


Tui Was a dreadful clara." to the” 


clergy; and it required all their pru- 


z * EY 
. 


dence to parry a blow aimed ſo directly 5 


at the vitals of their conſtitution. After 5 


frequent conſul tations, they reſolved to 
divert the impending danger, by the vo- 
luntary ceſſion of a part of their poſſeſ- 


fions. Chichele undertook to lay this 


offer before the king f in parliament. In 


a a ſtudied harangue upon the occaſion, 
he earneſtly urged the recovery of Henry's 


hereditary dominions in France, and | 


ſpoke very largely and learnedly upon 
the ſalique law. The old chronicles at- 
tribute the king's fixed reſolution of car- 


rying his arms into France to the influ- 


ence of this ſpeech. It is certain, how- 
evyer, that this reſolution was taken pre- 
; | D4 viouſly 


„ 0 


ak: 
8.5 * vioufly to Chichele's oration ; which 
== ſeems rather to have been framed, in or- 


der to bring the parliament, into. the 
king's views. Ralph Neville, earl of 
Weſtmoreland, is ſaid to have oppoſed 
ſome articles of this ſpeech, affirming 
that the war ſhould commence with 
Scotland; and ta have been fully an- 
ſwered on theſe points by the duke of 
Exeter ;' a nobleman who had acquired, | 
in the academics of Italy, a taſte for let- 
ters very uncommon amongſt the laity in | 
this century {w/. 
I rx the revenues of the Engliſh clergy 
eſcaped, the alien priories were given 
up without n and ee in the 


te) Sex. Claims. of Henry on the TOY of France, 8 
141 3· Acta Pub. and Rapin. | 


(w) Theſe e are of ſuſpicious authority, 
though given by all the old chroniclers, | 


„„ T tag 


1 1 T5 
king by parliament ; except ſuch ae Ss 2 
were conventual, or where the power of — 
electing their own head rendered them 
leſs neceſſarily eee on foreign 
abbies. 


 Cn1cntLE,, in concurrence with theſe 
meaſures, confirmed in convocation {x} 


an order of the council, prohibiting any 
future promotion of a foreigner to ſpiri- 
tual dignity or benefice, before he had 
given ſecurity that he would neither di- 


vulge the ſecrets of government, nor in 


any manner abet the deſigns of the enemy. 


The ſame regard to the conſtitutional 


intereſts of his own country prompted 


him to propoſe the abolition of all im- 


N 


munities and exemptions granted by au- 
thority of the pope . 
(x ) Hollingſhed. tom. ii. p. 547. | 
(y ) Walſingham, Hypod. Heuſt. p. 579. 
| Tux 
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„ 1 | 
Ser. Tur ſpring of 1415 opened with the 
"— moſt unequivocal appearances of a French 
1415- war. No preparation was neglected 
that could forward the favourite ſcheme 
of invaſion. The next object of impor- 
tance was the adminiſtration of the realm 
during the ſovereign's abſence. Chichele, 
who held the higheſt rank in the coun- 
eil JZ) appointed to execute this truſt, 
was inveſted likewiſe with the autho- 
rity to muſter a/ all the clergy, as well 
regular as ſecular, throughout his dio- 
4 ceſe, for the defence of the coaſt ; a 
manifeſt indication, that the kingdom 
was greatly depopulated by the levies 
for a continental war. Orders of the 
fame import were ſent, to moſt of the 
other biſhops: and the temporal peers 


(z) AQ. Pub. tom. iv. part 2d. p. 1 12. 
(a) Ibid. ut ſupra, p. 123. 
were 


11 
were impowered to raiſe the militia of 8 155 1. 
the different counties. 8 | —_— 


Wr ſhall obtzin ſome flight idea of 
the quarters that were moſt open to in- 
curſion, if we add the diſpoſition of 
| the regular forces left for home fer- 
vice (%. Of theſe, 200 lances and 

400 archers were aſſigned for the guard 
of the eaſt and weſt marches towards 
Scotland; 100 lances and 200 archers for . 
that of North and South Wales; and 
for the fea coaſt in general 1 50 lances, 
300 e and double ſhipping. 


Tur internal Fe of nd be- 1 
ing thus arranged, the king looked for- 24 
ward with the more ſecurity to the | 
| embarkation of his troops for F rance : 


(+) Act. Pub. tom, iv. part 2d. p. 112: 
but 


1 


8 A* but he did not engage in this important 
2 enterprize unprepared for an event, which ; 


the hazardous nature of hi expedition 
rendered neither very improbable, | nor 
perhaps very diſtant. In the will, which 
he executed previouſly to his departure, 
Chichelé was affectionately remembered, 
in the bequeſt of a crimſop embroidered 
velvet robe /. on 
In this ſtate of affairs the F rench 
; embaſſadors returned, to prevent, if poſ- 


ſible, the projected attack, by. more 


ample conceſſions ' on the part of their 


court. They were feaſted at the royal 
table in the caſtle of Wincheſter ; and 


Chichelé, by command of the king, 


having given them a peremptory anſwer, 


they departed, under ſafe conduct, the 


(c) AQ. Pub. tom. iv. part 2d. p. 138, 


” unwelcome 


ul 


" 


[4] 


anwelerais harbingers of Henry' 8 eri, St 8 1.5 
Who with a formidable army quickly — 


appeared at the gates of Harfleur. 


Wren the whole, Ss, of the lands 
in England was held by military tenure, 
we ſhall not be ſurprized to find the pay 
of thearmy regulated, in a great meaſure, 
by the civil rank of the perſons who 
. compoſed it. But whilſt a duke receiv- _ 
ed a mark a day, an earl half a mark, a 
baron 4 ſhillings, and an eſquire 2, we 
ſhall be led to conclude very unfavour- . 
ably of the philoſophy and ſcience of 
the age, on finding the ſervices of a phy- 
ſician rated no higher than at 1 ſhilling 
a day, the eſtabliſhed wages of a man at 
arms 8 4%. 15 

Tax progreſs of the royal army, and 


(4) AQ. Pub. tom. iv. part 2d, p. 112. 116. 
| the 
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sar. the glorious day of Azincourt, are too 
III. 
— well known to need a particular deſorip- 


tion. To the trophics that crowned the 
victorious ſurvivors of that hard-fought 
field I find a ſingular privilege added, 
and confirmed in the year 1417 by an 


act e, which forbade any perſon to 


wear a coat of arms, without hereditary 


right, or gift of lands to which arms be- 


longed, unleſs he had fought at the battle 


- of Azincourt; a title deemed equivalent 


to every other. 


[Fo to the archbiſhop; in con- 
formity to his prince's commands, he 
enjoined: all the eccleſiaſties in the dio- 
ceſe of Canterbury to hold themſelves in 


readineſs to repell the enemy, if they 


made any incurſions on that coaſt. 


% AR. Pub, tom. iv. part ad. p. 201, 
6 | un 


OS 
* Tur aig reviſited England in No- 82 gr. 
„ nber, and Chichels, on the 28th of — 
the ſame month, ſummoned a provincial 


x ſynod at London. The firſt day was 
4X devoted to the duties of religion. The 5 
mY archbiſhop performed maſs at the great 
wn altar of St. Paul's, On the ſucceeding 
ne days, the upper and lower houſes of - 
15 convocation went into a diſcuſſion of 
te _ eccleſiaſtical matters; and having de- 
wo creed two tenths to be paid, within two 
| years, towards the ſupport of the war, 
and commanded the religious obſervance 
1 of the anniverſaries of St. David, St. 
” Chad, St. Winifred, and St. George, 
20 the archbiſhop diſſolved the aſſembly. 
In a : | — 
i I was during this ſynod that Chi- 
chele, together with the biſhops of 
Wincheſter and Durham, and Sir John 
Ma Rotherhale, was appointed to receive all 


the 


1 48 1 


sR r. the profits ariſing from wardſhips, ind 


\ 
— marriages of wards of the crown, and t6 
| apply them to the expences of * wins I 1 
W LW 71 s lA ] a 
9955 

AnoTurr convocation was aſſembled. , 

| by Chichele on the firſt of April fol- . 
1416. lowing, to deliberate about the nomina- | 
tion of freſh delegates for the council of | I 
Conſtance {g) ; which the death of ſome 0 

. a 


LI 


Ov Act. Pub. tom. iv. part 2d. p. 10. 


2 The depoſition of John XXIII, who Was accuſed 
of every crime that ſhocks: and diſgraces human na- | t 
ture; the confirmation of the practice, which had pre- | ſ 


vailed in the Roman church about two centuries, of 
giving the /aity the ſacrament only in one kind, leſt 
(amongſt other reaſons) they might defile the cup by * 
_ dipping their long beards in; and the firſt admiſſion £ 
of the Engliſh on an equal foot with France, Italy, 8 
Germany, and Spain, which hitherto bad enjoyed = fl 51 
the excluſive privilege of being ſtyled nations by the 
+ court of Rome; were no inconſiderable part of the bu- 
ſineſs that occupied the fathers of the council of tl 
Conſtance, from its commencement t 1413, to its 5 8 | 
ſolution 1417. 


who 


e 
who had been ſent thither two years be- 
fore, and the increaſed number of agents 
from other courts, made neceſſary: The 
biſhop of London, twelve doctors, and 
the chancellors of the two univerſities, 


were named to anſwer this requiſition ; 


and their expences were defrayed, as 


uſual, by an aſſeſſment on the church. 


In the ſame meeting the rapid advances 5 


of heretical doctrines became a ſubject of 


3 
bl 1 


i 1416, 


alarming conſideration; as we may infer | 
from a conſtitution for the repreſſion of 


them, publiſhed by Chichels in the 


ſummer. of 5 current year. 

A this period the emperor Si- 
giſmund viſited England, and, in con- 
junction with the French embaſſadors, 
endeavoured to effect a peace between 
the two belligerant powers. But the 
news wel the ſiege of Harfleur under the 

„ | "_— 


SS" 
2 


tel 


8 ger. direction of the conſtable Armagnac, i in- 


III. 


3 terrupted the negotiations; and the king, 


1416. 


having deſpatched the duke of Bedford 


to ſuccour the beſieged, after a ſhort in- 


terval accompanied the emperor on his 


: road to Conſtance as far as Calais. 


= \ 


HITEHER Chichelé, wales brought 
the ſynod to a concluſion, followed his 
ſovereign; and at the head of a delegacy 
appointed to treat with the archbiſhop 
of Rheims and others, on the old and 
unpromiſing buſineſs of peace, accom- 
pliſhed the ſecondary object of a four 


months truce C59, to be obſerved by land 
through the marches of Picardy and all 
_ weſtern Flanders, and by = from Mo- 
rocco to Norway. 


( AR. Pub. tom. iv. part a. p. 179- | * 
| 5 


Dux ix 


1 

* 
4 

— 


DvziING the 568 6 the Engliſch 
court at Calais, king Henry had an in- 


SLE 


terview with the duke of Burgundy ; on 


which occaſion Glouceſter, the king's 


brother, became an hoſtage to count 
Charolois, the duke of Burgundy's fon; 
at whoſe firſt viſit, as a contemporary 


Ji) writer of credit has obſerved with 
ſome reſentment; the Engliſh prince, 


inſtead of advancing to meet him; con- 


tinued ſeveral moments in difcourſe with 
his domeftics, and at length, making him 
only a ſlight bow, added coldly, © Fair 
oF couſin, welcome.” 


Lats in November Chichelé re- 
turned in the king's train to England, 

and; having ſummoned, by his order, an 
| afſembly of the clergy at Londen, obtained 


1 Monſtfelet; _ clxi. vol: 1. 
| E 2 a grant 


— 1 IO 1 —— 2 Ee IErrs 5 
* * 
% 


1416. 


L 52 ] | 
8 1a a grant of two tenths for the proſecution 
of the war {+}; and ſettled the annual ce- 


lebration of the feaſts of St. Criſpin and 


St. John of Beverley : the latter of theſe | 


ſaints was believed to have taken an un- 


common intereſt in the toils of the com- 
batants at Azincourt, his tomb having 


been remarked by ſome devout pilgrims | 


to have diſtilled large drops of oil during 
that bloody conflict. The injunction 
for the obſerving of theſe feaſts, dated at 
the archbiſhop's manor of . bo th. 


- cloſes this year. 


(4) AR. Pub. tom. iv. part 2d. p. 189. 
% The manor of Otteford was exchanged by 
archbiſhop Warham with Henry VIII. continued 


in the crown till the time of the civil war; was then | 
granted to colonel Robert Gibbons, and is now in 


the Leiceſter family, —Philpot, and Harris's Survey of 
Kent.—Phil. pag. 263. Har. 238. 


* 
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. 
SECTION IV. 


＋ HE king, whoſe thoughts were 
4 wholly fixed upon the F rench 


war, embarked for Normandy the latter 


end of the ſummer; and, on his depar- 
ture, Chichelé ordered prayers to be of- 
fered up in all the churches throughout 


his province, for the ſafety of his royal 


perſon, and a bleſſing on his arms. In 


December he held a convocation at 


London, in which the clergy, at his in- 


ſtance, granted the king a further ſum of 
two tenths. At this ſynod the intereſts 


of the univerſity of Oxford became a 
Principal topic of debate. Robert Gil- 


bert, warden of Merton College, in an 


S zer. 
IV. | 

— — 
1417. 


elegant and maſterly ſpeech expatiated 


upon the deplorable condition that ſeat 
1 - +08 


4 1 


Sxcr. of learning was reduced to: where thoſe 


ere candidates for preferment, who had qua- 


1417. 


lified themſelves by a long courſe of ſtu- 
dy, were too frequently ſuffered to lan- 


guiſh in neglect and obſcurity within 


the narrow verge of their college walls; 
while adventurers of leſs experience in 
the fields of ſcience obtained rewards 
due only to the perſevering virtue of ve- 
terans. To remove a grievance that 
appeared to be equally the lot of the 
ſiſter univerſity, Chichelé publiſhed a | 
conſtitution, decreeing, that in the fu- 
ture diſpoſal of eccleſiaſtical benefices 
regard ſhould be had to the academical | 


rank of the candidate ; and the. value of 


the living conferred be i in proportion to 
the proficiency of the preſentee. The 


- ſalutary effects of this decree were de- 


feated, for the preſent, by the jealous ob- 
ſtinacy of the lower order of graduates ; ; 


1 „ 41 


8 1 


who, when the queſtion came to be s zer. 


IV. 


formally agitated before the univerſi- 


ties, were by. their ſuperior numbers 
enabled to reject it; willing to loſe every 


beneficial effect of this conſtitution, ra- 
ther than be inſtrumental to the advance- 


ment of any members of their own body 
in preference to themſelves. * 


In the ſame aſſembly Chichele announ- 


ced the election of the cardinal Colonna to 


the government of the catholic church. 


The ſchiſm which had long impaired 
the authority of the papal ſee was now 


finally terminated; and Martin V. (for 
that was the title aſſumed by the new 


pontiff) was not of a temper to neglect 
any advantages which the plenary domi- 
nion revived in his perſon offered to his 


1417+ 


ambition. He in two years filled 13 


biſhoprics in the province of Canter. 


oy by 1 
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„ 


BeroRE the bios diſmiſſed Fg ; 
ſynod he gave a mandate to the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul's to denounce, 
in the moſt public manner, a ſolemn ana- 


thema againſt certain perſons unknown, 


who had murdered three prieſts within 
the ſanctuary of that cathedral. - And 
that no formality might be wanting to 


give it weight, the bells were to be toll- 


ed, and the burning tapers uſed in the | 
ceremony caſt on the ground and tram- 


pled under foot, at the delivery of the 


awful ſentence {a}. A tranſaction of a 


leſs ſavage . but attended . 


with 


(a) An eye- witneſs of the fact mentions a ſimilar 


orm of excommunication obſerved at the reconcilia- 


tion of the emperor Frederick I. and pope Alexan- 


der III. in the church of St. Mark at Venice. The 
pope ordered lighted tapers to be given to the em- 


peror, the clergy, and the laity preſent, and then 
pronounced this anathema , © In the name of God, 


by bleſſed Virgin, the holy apoſtles Peter and Paul, 
: and 


„ 
with very aggravating circumſtances, had 
called for Chichelé's animadverſion in 
the preceding ſpring. Lord Strange 
having, at the inſtigation of his wife, 


8e. 
MT 
2 


entered into a diſpute with Sir John 


Truſſel, had wreaked his reſentment by 
an open attack on him in St. Dunſtan's 
church during the performance of divine 
ſervice; and a citizen, named Petwardin, 
had in the affray fallen a facrifice to his 
friendly interpoſition. The archbiſhop, 
upon a full inveſtigation of the matter, 


ſentenced Lord Strange to walk through 


the public ſtreets, from St. Paul's cathe- 


and all the ſaints; we cut off from the boſom of the 
church all who ſhall dare to infringe this peace, 
and, as theſe tapers are extinguiſhed, ſo may their 
ſouls be deprived of the light of eternal viſion.” Then 
the tapers being caſt on the floor 'and trampled under 
| foot, the emperor cried out © Amen.“ 


Romualdo of Salerno. Sec 


| Muratori's Collect. of Ita- 

lian Writers, tom. vii. 
P. 239, 240. | 

n dral 


* 


hg 


„ 


S8 Rer. dral to St. Dunſtan's church, bearing in 


IV. 


. his hand a wax taper of a pound weight; 


1417. 


and, as a further mark of his contrition, 
to offer in the ſacred edifice he had pol - 
luted a pyx of ſilver gilt. His lady, in 


addition to the humiliating taſk of ac- 


companying her lord in the ſame peni- 
tential manner, was at the purification 
of the church compelled to fill with her 
own hands the water veſſels employed on 


the occaſion, and to preſent at the altar 


an ornament worth ten pounds. 80 
mortifying an atonement made by per- | 


| ſons of exalted rank is no trifling evi- 


dence of the force of eccleſiaſtical cen- 


ſures at this era 7 b) a 


SinNcE his arrival in France Henry 


had made rapid advances towards the 


(2) Hollingſhed, vol. ii. p. 562 3 and Wilkins 


Concilia, vol. iti. p. 385. 


+ 


2 reduction 


1 1 


reduction of Normandy. In September 8 


his army was occupied in the ſiege of 


Rouen ; where, after a regular viſitation | 
of the dioceſe of Rocheſter, and the ap- 


pointment of a vicar genera] dyring his 
abſence, Chichels joined the Engliſh 


camp. 


Wuxx the calamities of war are miti- 


gated by the generous ſpirit of chivalry, 
the detail of martial ſcenes becomes leſs 
grating to the humane ear. In their 
march to Pont de VArche, a ſmall but 
advantageous poſt in Normandy, a de- 
tachment of Engliſh had orders to paſs 
a part of the Seine. To-morrow, 
| ſays Cornwall, their gallant leader, to the 
captain of a petty fortreſs on the oppo- 
ſite bank, to-morrow I paſs the river, 
„ and you ſhall pay my paſſage with the 
** beſt charger in = ſtables: if I hold 

5 fe not 


. 


— 


1-6 1. 
not my word, my cap of ſteel ſhall 


4 anſwer the forfeit, but it ſhall coſt 


« you five hundred French nobles.“ 
The challenge was accepted, and Corn- 
wall gained the paſs the next morning. 


A TREATY at this time in agita- 
tion made Chichele's preſence the more 


neceſſary in France. The propoſals 


however of a young monarch fluſhed 
with conqueſt were not of a nature to 


ſucceed, even under the direction of the 
ableſt negotiator. Cardinal Urſini, who 
acted as mediator between the two courts, 


endeavoured to ſoften Henry in his de- 
mands, by ſhewing him the portrait of 
the French princeſs, Catherine /c). His 
heart was not inſenſible to the attrac- 
tions of beauty, but he had ambition 


(e Monſtrelet, Chap. 193 · 


above 


above the control of any rival paſſion. In £3» 
5 At a ſubſequent conference near Meu - 

lan the queen, at her firſt viſit, brought 
| the princeſs with her. This interview 

confirmed the favourable impreſſion . 

Henry had received from the ſight of 


her portrait, without inducing him to 
abate a ſingle article of his pretenſions 


on the crown of France. Finding the 


conceſſions on the part of that crown 


« to you, that I am determined to have 


© minions Cd. 


(4) Monſtrelet, chap. 200. 207. 


by no means anſwerable to his expecta- 
tions, he faid angrily to the duke of 
Burgundy, ** Fair couſin, be it known 


* your ſovercign's daughter, and all that 
«© I have demanded with her, or to 


drive both him and you out of his do- 


62 J 

Fur fiege of Rouen was ſtill proſe⸗ 
A ocduted with unremitting efforts, and the 
1415: defence as vigorouſly maintained. Being 
reduced to extremity; the beſieged ſent to 

their king and the duke of Burgundy 

for ſuecours; and remonſtrated on the 
ſeandalous neglect they had experienced 

with a freedom and ſhatpneſs highly cha- 
racteriſtie of their determined courage: 

"0 if,” faid they, & we are driven to the 

* harſh neteflity of ſurrendering to the 

t arms of England, the feeble govern- 

tc ment that is unable to afford us pro- 

1 tection ſhall find in us the fierceſt and 

| © moſt implacable enemies /e).” Their 
: remonſtrance was ineffectual : all the ca- 
lamiities of famine and war were ſuſtain- 

ed with the moſt invincible fortitude ; 

nor did the garriſon make any overtures 

of capitulation, till above fifty thouſand 

e Monſtzelet; chap. 200. 


2. of 


0 63 1 


of the inhabitants had periſhed by hun- 8 1 er, To 
ger and diſeaſe, A herald at length en- 
tered the Engliſh camp, and demanded 


a ſafe conduct for fix perſons, two of 
the church, two gentlemen, and two of 


inferior rank. Henry, irritated by their 


obſtinate valour, would at firſt liſten to 
nothing ſhort of unconditional ſubmiſ- 
ſion. In the eyes of men who had al- 
ready made ſo noble a ſtand in defence of 
their liberties, any event appeared pre- 
ferable to the abje& terms of ſurrender- 
ing at diſcretion; and they formed the 


deſperate reſolution of ſetting fire to the 
town, and forcing their way in the con- 


fuſion through the Engliſh lines %. 


This wild enterprize was prevented by 


the more liberal proccedirigs of a ſecond 


conference, wherein Chichels, and the 


(f) Monſtrelet, chap. 20. 
by commiſſioners | 


1416. 


„l 


ster. commiſſioners joined with him for that 
3 purpoſe, having | opened a negotiation 
* with the ſix deputies from Rouen it 
was finally agreed /g} that the citizens 
ſhould pay 365,000 crowns of gold, and 
ſwear allegiance , to the Engliſh: ſove- t 


reign: and that the garriſon ſhould take 


1 


an oath not to appear in arms againſt 


him for the ſpace of one year. Theſe t 
preliminaries being adjuſted, the royal e 
army entered oy __ in en Na h 
1419; dah Ds a1 246 18 ee - 
77 Gn} © 1 

| ee e "HER hs kai miſries of | E 
a deſolating ſiege, even the conquered {A 
muſt have partaken in the exultation 1 0 
the victors. Their joy was repreſſed for | fr 

a ſhort interval by the intruſion of one te 
ſanguinary act: from the general pardon ill © 


(c) Monſtrelet, chap. 202 (5) Ibid. 
S | Henry's 


6 ] 
Henry's indignation reſerved 4 ſingle 8 Cf. 
victim. - Alain Blanchard, whoſe patrio- 
tic virtue had protracted the glorious re- 
fiſtance of his fellow citizens, cloſed a a 
life, deſerving of a far different fate, unde? 
the hands of the executioner i). 


Cxrcuere' continued in France till 


the latter end of the ſummer C/: the 
care of his province then called him 
home; On his arrival he iſſi ued letters 
mandatory to his ſuffragans, to order pub- 


lic prayers throughout their ſeveral div- 


eeſes for the king's ſafety. He ſoon 
after ſummoned a convocation, in which, 


on his repreſentation of the neceſſity of 
freſh ſupplies, the clergy granted half a : 


tenth ; with the addition of fix ſhillings 


and eight pence to be aſſeſſed upon every 


( i ) Monſtrelet, 202. 8 
(4) Ad. Pub. tom. iv. part ad. p. 124. 


5 perſon 


1419. 
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period poſſeſſed of a chapel or chauntry, 
or who enjoyed a regular ſtipend for the 
fervice of a church; under a formal 


| proteſt, that this addition ſhould not be 


drawn into a precedent. The other bu- 
5 ſineſs of the meeting was the cenſure of 
a prieſt accuſed of witchcraft, and the re- 


enfion of ſome diſciples of Wick- 


| life J, who on their recantation were 


1420. 


diſmiffed with impunity. In the May 
following he devolved the government 
of his dioceſe on his vicar general, and 
Tepaired to Troyes, to congratulate his 


| ſovereign in perſon on the concluſion of 


| „ and a ma ria 


ge with 


*(1) The diſciples of Wickliffe were generally dif 
tinguiſhed by the appellation of Lollards, a name 


- borrowed from a ſect in the low countries, ard derived 
t!ͤ o them from the cuſtom of ſinging a requiem to the 


ſouls of the deceaſed; the e. word loller ſignify- 
ing to lull or footh. _ 
| * Ecclef, Hig. vol. i. p. 744 


Catharine, ; 


2 F + = 8 


t % 1 


Catharine /m); two events that were hap- 8 10 er: 


pily accompliſhed at this time, and which 


gave Henry t the title of Regent of France 1420, 


with the authority of king. F rom 


s Troyes Chichelé attended Henry to the 


fieges of Montereau and Melun. The 
latter of theſe places was defended by 
the Dauphin's party for more than four 
months, and every poſt diſputed with 


the moſt unrelaxing obſtinacy. The 
- preſence of the king and queen of France 
gave che camp, amidſt all the hurry and 


confuſion incident to ſuch a ſcene, more 
ſplendor and feſtivity than any other in 


Henry s wars. They held their court 
in a pavilion removed beyond. the reach | 


© .) The maitinge was performed by the archbi 
| ſhop of Sens, whom Henry, after the capture of that 
city, reinſtated in his ſee with theſe words, © Vous 
| m' avez epoulE et baiſiẽ une femme, je pus Nd 
« Ja votre.  Villaret, tom. bc f 


* © Wo vf 


161 


8 ze er. of the enemy's cannon ; the day was 


W uſhered in and concluded with the 


I 410. 


cheerful harmony of ten horns from the 
Engliſh band, and the charms of muſic 
were hei ghtened by the luſtre of ſome 


| of the brighteſt beauties in the king- 


dom (u). Catharine, the new - married 
queen, attended by the duchefs of Cla- 
rence and a train of Engliſh ladies, re- 
ſided at Corbucil, not far diſtant from 
Melun. Hither the king often retired, 
to forget the horrors of war in the ſo- 
ciety of a young and beautiful bride (o). 


During the whole courſe of this cam- 


paign Chichelé was preſent, and contri- 
buted as uſual to temper the ferocity 
.of military manners, and the licentiouſ- 


e . mee N the mild 4 eg | 


; hr n) Monftelet chap. 226. tom. | 1. LY 
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0 6g ] | 
of humanity, and the infucace of reli- 
_ gious nn ta | 


Funde Melun he attended the court 
to Paris, and reyiſited England in No- 


vember. The king and queen arrived 
there early i in the next year, a and were 


received by their ſubjects with every 


atteſtation of joy and loyalty. Prayers 
were offered up by Chiche]e's injunction 


four days ſueceſſiyely, and the fatisfac- 


SA. 
19. 


* 


1421. 


tion of the people was conſummated in 


the coronation of their royal miſtreſs ; a 
ceremony that was performed by the 


hands of the archbiſhop. 


Wulxx the populace expreſſed. their 
exultation in ſhouts and public ſhews, 
the parliament gave a more ſubſtantial 
proof of their affection, in a liberal grant 
for the maintenance of the war againſt | 

F z the 


\ 


EN To 
SS. the dauphin' s party. The clergy weld 
=> at the ſame time convened by Chichelé, 
141. and granted the crown a tenth; on con- 
dition that the poſſeſſions of the chutch 
ſhould continue to be exeinpted from the 
burthen of purveyance, and that eccle- 
ſiaſtics mould be permitted to give bail 
in all crimes, except open theft and 
murder. Another proviſion J. made 
in this fynod ſeems. to betray a con- 
Tcioufneſs in che facred body of frailties 
which the reſtraints of the facerdotal 
character were pethaps more calculated 
to aggravate” than control; anteſs we 1 
ſuppoſe them to have guarded againſt an 
| wury e were never W N to 1 8 


Thi fk of fnNiration ang naar. 


1 


1 0 Vt i ü qui e caftraret feloniz crimi- 
ne tenerentur. A. Duck. | 


E ; : | rated, 


Ft 


ny or " reward. 

Tur Pope's collector met with little 
attention from this ſynod in an ap- 
plication he made for a grant to his 


| | holineſs ; it appearing to the whole 
aſſembly, that the yearly tenths, and 


other regular payments to the court of 


Rome, were as much as the necefñties of | 


the mn would allow. 


| Cticuniy' nating diffolved the aſſem- 
bly turned his thoughts to the preſerva- , 
tion of his juriſdiction in France; and, | 
to the intent that he might reconcile the 
two churches, he. recalled the judges 
| F 4 whom 


Ws 


rated, and biſhops and archdeacons for- 8 5507 | 
bidden to take more for their reſpectivs wr, 
trouble than twelve fhillings. It was 
decreed likewiſe, that ordination ſhould 
in future be conferred- without any Lac 
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whom he had ſet over the diocefes fub- 


2 ject to England, and left the care of them 
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to their biſhops, and the ordinary magiſe 
trates of the ſeveral ne, in which 
wa * Stuated, : 

Tur news of Chapel 9 death, . 
bad fallen in a ſkirmiſh with * dau- 
phin's troops near Bauge in the pro- 
vince of Anjou, threw an uniyerſal damp 
upon the public joy. He was a great 
and deſerved favourite of the nation, and 
to the moſt romantic valour added a re- 
: | finement of manners, not common in 

| the politeſt courts of Europe (ah. The 
influence of ſo amiable a character was 
not, confined to the narrow. Fixcle* of 
friends, hę i is ſaid to have died lamented 
everi by the enemy (7). This unforiu- 

Ow (>) Montfaucon. Monum. de ha Monarch, 
1 88 p- 147. | . 
pate 


31 1 5 
nate event haſtened the king” s journey 8 * 
into France 4 and during his abſence wp 


the queen was delivered at Windſor ofs . 


prince, who. ſuccecded his father by the 
title of Henry VI, He was: baptized by 
Chichelé early in December, and, when 
he afterwards came to the throne, re- 
ceived the crown from the hands of the 
ſame Foun 23H 230 


1 . {3 . 


tab In this laſt viſit of =o to the French am- 
nions he diſplayed a very engaging inſtance of gene- 
roſity. Sir Oliver Manny, an old knight who had 
broken his parole, was taken priſoner and ſent to the 
king then at Meaux. The law of arms puniſhed this 
breach of honour with death; royal clemency was 
fatisfied with a milder penalty. . Fair father,” ſaid 
Henry, you have ſworn unto us never to bear arms 

cc againſt us or our ſubjects, you are an ancient 2 
knight, and ſhould have kept your faith; which ye 
«+ have untruly and unhoneſtly violated; yet, though 
= by the law of, arms we might, we will not put. you 

« to death ; we will ſend you to England to learn the 

8 . ogy Any fo) | "DM 

Ins vol. i. p. 31. 
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In the Auguſt: of 1422 the abs 
| thop convoked a general meeting of the 


Clergy, to make choice of proper deputies 


to attend the council of Conſtance, 
which, in purſuance of a plan for rene w- 
ing it every fifth year, was to be con- 
vened this autumn at Pavia. This 


ſcheme was however fruſtrated; the 


council being firſt removed to Sienna on 
account of the plague, and there diſſolv- 

ed by the pope. One White was in the 
fame ſynod cenſured for having preached 


_ without a licence, and Henry Webb ſen- 
tenced to be thrice publicly whipped 


for performing the ſacred office before he 
was in holy orders. A delinquent of a 
more heinous ſort was William Taylor : 


| he had maintained that God alone was 
to be worſhipped, and that all devotion 


to ſaints or * was idolatry. Chi- 
chele 


41 


chels referred the conſideration of his 816. 


offence to the four orders of mendicant 
fryats, who, having found that his opi- 
gibs were not conformable either to 
the ſcriptures or the doctrines of the 
fathers, pronounced him guilty of he- 


. 


reſy. Lyndewode, dean of the court of 


arches, * the official of Canterbury, and 
other profeffors of the tivil and canon 
laws, declared, that by thoſe laws he 
was on conviRtion | to be delivered over to 
the ſecular arm. 


"Tms {a was ts tots to a 
concluſion, when intelligence of the 
king's death ſpread a general conſterna- 
tion throughout the kingdom. He died 
* Bois de Vincennes, Monday the laſt 


day of Auguſt. His remains were wit 


great funeral pomp tranſported to Eng- 


on and * with thoſe of his an- 


ceſtors. 


I 76 1 

Sz 8 r. ceſtors. His queen attended the melan 

a choly proceſſion at a ſmall diſtance {t)s 

1099S, and 1 in this affectionate and ſorrowful act 
of conjugal duty took a laſt farewell of 


tions. 


date the decline of England s ſhort-liyed 
power in France. The ſtately fabric 
erected by his active proweſs gradually 
mouldered away under the feeble and 
unſettled aaminiſtekien of at. unfortu- 
nate heir, „ 
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have appeared truly deplorable, The in- 
ceſſant ravages of ſeven years of war had 


| | moſt 


her native cy and. ** connet . | 


FRO Henry Vth's death we may 


0 every lover of bip country the Z 
condition of the French dominions muſt | 


reduced a great part of that realm to the 


7 
6 5 
8 


Hoſt ruinous ſtate: excluſive. of ſome 8 x 85 
villages, which were ratlier military poſts. co | 


than the peaceful habitations of peaſants, | 
from the banks of the Loire to the ſea 


coaſt all was deſert. Agriculture, the 


moſt neceſſary of human inventions, 
ſuffered in the common wreck of every 


uſeful art : the few labourers who re- 


mained te till the ſoil retired from fields 
infeſted by nightly marauders at the 


ſound of the evening bell, a warning that 


even the cattle inſtinctively obeyed Ju J. 


To add to the horror, the wolves were 
ſo multiplied that officers were appoint- 


ed expreſsly for the deſtruction of them; 
and they were entitled to levy a contri- 
bution on every family within two 
leagues of the ſpot on which a wolf was 


(u) Meyer, quoted by Gollut in his Memoirs of 
the Houſe of Burgundy, pag. 717. 


killed | 
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Any attempt to 1 the character 
of a prince ſo well known as Henry V. 
might in this place be conſidered as im- 
pertinent. One of the leading features 
in it ſeems to have been inflexible firm- 
neſs; of which Hollingſhed may be 
thought, perhaps, to have given a whim- 
ſical example, when he tells us, that 
he was never ſeen to turn his noſe 
de from an evil ſavour, nor cloſe his eyes 
« from ſmoke or duſt. A Us 


"0 AR. Pub. tom. iv. part 12 TY 
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SECTION v. 


Y the late king's appointment the Se =; Te 
goverment of England devolved us 
on Humphry duke of Gloceſte?/a), who 
ſummoned without delay a meeting of 
Parliament at Weſtminſter. Chichele 
opened to the aſſembly the reaſons of 
their being called together; and, after 
paying a grateful tribute of praiſe to the 
Inembry of his deceaſed ſovereign, riſked 
ſome ſanguine preſages of the proſperous 
reign of his infant heir: intimating, in 
the quaint and pedantic eloguenes of 
(a) His r as protector was fixed by parka 
ment, in 1423, at eight thouſand marks a year. 5 
A. Pub. tom, iv, part gth. p. 86. 
3 | | that 
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8 W. r. that 2ra, * that whereby God had wy 
= all things in fix days, ſo he would 


1422. 


1423. 


1424. 


5 * accompliſh all the good beginnings of 

* the famous fifth Henry in the fixth _ 
6c Henry his fon f; a. declaration = 
that certainly was not dictated by the 

ſpirit of prophecy. On tlie diſſolution 
of this parliament Chichele retired to 
his dioceſe, and, diſengaged from politi· 
cal occupations, dedicated his whole time 


to the duties of his province. In 1423 


he made a progreſs through the dioceſes 


of | Chicheſter and ' Saliſbury.” The ſec 
: of Lincoln was reſerved for the follow- 
ing year. A diligent inquiry into / the 
mbrals and religion of the inhabitants, | 
and a careful reform of ſeveral abuſes 
that through indolence or inattention 
had eluded the notice of his predeceſſors, 


( þ ) Cotton's Abridgment, pag. 560. | 
marked 


8. 


1 1 


marked "the courſe of the archbithop's 82 © . 
paſtoral journies. The lively impreſſion — 9 


of early pleaſures is hardly ever oblite⸗ 
rated by the huſieſt ſcenes of a maturer 
age. The opportunity offered to Chi- 
chelé, in this laſt viſitation, of again be- 
holding à ſpot familiar to him in his 
youth, was not neglected, and the fight 
of Higham-ferrers revived within him 
all his former partialities. His munifi- 
oence there will find a place more pro- 
perly in the ſequel of theſe ſheets, 


FRoM' this ſurvey his attention was 


within a ſhort time called to another ſy- 
nod, in which the biſhops of Wincheſter 
and Bath exerted all their powers of elo- 
cution to obtain a grant for the ſervice 
of the war. But, whether the reſources 
of the clergy were exhauſted by the li- 

beral ſupplies already granted, or all con- 
Jo fidence 
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V. 
— With Henry the Vth. this unpramiſing 


point was laboured in vain. William 
Lyndewode, who was deputed by the 


ſynod to deliver their ſentiments, argued, 
that the poſſeſſions had been ſo much im- 
poveriſhed by repeated exactions, that 


the reſidue was inadequate to the decent 
ſupport of the members in general, while 


dhe ſmaller benefices were ſo reduced by 


1426. 


continual drains as to be ſcarce worth 


acceptance {c). The ſynod was pro- 


rogued to February in the enſuing year, 
when Chichele and the biſhop. of Win- 


. cheſter urged the old topic of a ſubſidy 


(e] In the eutrent year Chichelé was relieved by 
order of council from the charge of Robert Gireſme, 
a French priſoner committed to his cuſtody by the 


late king. This practice of intruſting priſoners of 


note to private cuſtody was not uncommon. | 
A. Fab. tom. iv. part 4 pag. 105 


with 


„ 


fs 1 


with great warrith: but; as the intereſts Svom 
of the eceleſiaſtical body at large could = 
de preſerved only by a ſtrict correſpond- 
ence between the conſtituent parts, the 


upper houſe of convocation would en- 


gage in no meaſures which were not ap- 


proved by the delegates of the lower 
a” Und theſs nnd. inexorable. 


ten ene as tem 
per of this aſſembly of any ſucceſs, ap- 
pointed a freſh ſynod to be convened in 


ay; yet ſo inconſiderable was the 


change of ſentiments wrought by this 


expedient, that neither entreaties nof 


menaces could prevail on the repre- 
ſentatives of the clergy to contribute 


more to the affiſtance of government than 
half a tenth. The fame co-operation 
| could not fail of accompanying the pro- . 
| ia of the ſynod, when they were 


„ ; directed 


I 84 1 


8 directed ſolely to the maintenance of re- 
D ligion and the cenſure of hereſy. Two 
ſeeular prieſts, Hoke and Drayton, were 
convicted of holding heretical opinions; 
but, as in caſes of this nature the readieſt 
path to pardon was abjuration, the cri- 
minals were abſolved on formally re- 
nouncing their errors at St. Paul's croſs. 
William Ruſſel, a friar minorite, to the 
crime of deviating from the eſtabliſned 
doctrines of the church added an attack 
| upon its privileges; he had not only 
taught publicly, that a free intercourſe of 8 
? the ſexes was not . incompatible with the 
purity of a monaſtic life, but had aſſerted. 
from the pulpit that tithes were not of 
| divine inſtitution. .. He eſcaped imme- 
diate puniſhment by abſconding. Mean 
time this deviation from eſtabliſhed 'te-: 
vets drew upon him the indignation of the 


two univerſities of Oxfordand Cambridge; 
and 


[41 


* 


and the former 3 a decree, prohibie- 8 cr. 
ing the preſentation of any perſon to an Wh 


academical degree, who had not ſolemnly 
declared his abhorrence of Ruſſel's opi- 


nions Cd). To obviate any dangerous 


1426. 


impreſſion upon the minds of the illite- 


rate from theſe novel doctrines, Chichele 


commanded the Franciſcans, an order 


of ftiars who enjoyed the greateſt popu- 
larity as preachers, to inculcate the di- 
vine right of the church to tithes in their 


conſtant diſcourſes. The office of pro- ; 


locutor or ſpeaker of the lower houſe of 


convocation was, for the firſt time, regu- 


larly ſettled by this ſynod ; and, at the 


archbiſhop's recommendation, that of- 


fice was given to William Lyndewode, 


a man every way qualified for the diſ- 
charge of it. In the ſame year Lynde - 
(4) A. Wood. Hiſt, Univ, Oxon. L. 1. p. 210: 

6.3 5 wode 


$8cT; 


1426 


— — 


k 86 1 


wode was deputed by Chichele to viſit 
the colleges in Oxford ſubject to his j Jue 
riſdiction, an 2 undertaking i in which he 


gan their viſitation with Merton college, 
and, having made ſeveral ordinances for 


the government of that ſociety, extended 


their ſurvey to the whole univerſity ex- 
99s. queen s and new * Ce " . 


4 


8 the clergy had been mt 


ingly granting their quota in convoca- 


tion, the king, then under three years of 


age, took his ſeat in the great afſembly 


of the nation. The royal child had been 
brought by eaſy journies from Windſor. 
The firſt night he reſted at Stanes on 

the ſecond he reached Kingſton; the 


L third he N at his manor of i 


0 A. Wood. * To p. 21). i 


ton; 


1 


1 


ton; and on the fourth entered Weſt- $row 
minſter fitting in the queen's lap ; who gr of 


from an open carriage held out their in- 
fant ſovereign to the e gaze of his 
* r V. | ey >> 


| * ; nd difference between the 
protector and the biſhop of Wincheſter 
called aloud at this ſeaſon for the friendly 
interpoſition of ſome powerful mediator. 
The diſſenſion of theſe noble adverſaries 
had attained to ſuch a height, that the ge- 
neral peace and welfare of the metropolis 
was in the moſt imminent danger. The 
ſhops were ſhut, all traffick obſtructed, and 
the citizens occupied in keeping watch 
and ward, to prevent the miſchiefs which 
the hoſtile appearance of the partizans 
in this alarming quarrel hourly threat- 


„ Fabjan's Chron. fol, 410. 
— . 


Ini 


n ned. Neither the benevolence of his 


4 heart, nor the dignity. of his Nation, 
42% would ſuffer Chichele to remain an in- 
different ſpectator of an occurrence preg» 
nant with ſuch diſaſtrous conſequences. 
With the duke of Coimbra prince of 
: Portugal, then on a viſit to the Engliſh 
court, he rode eight times in one day 
between the two competitors, to bring 
their diſpute to an accommodation. This 
timely interference reſtrained the vio- 
lence of their animoſity, | but did nat 
extinguith their ſecret reſentments, In 


_ ſhop of Wincheſter exprefled himſelf in 
terms that by no means implied a ſincere 
 zeconciliation.. ** Haſte you hither” (lays 
the biſhop) for by my truth, if you 

t tarry, we ſhall put this land in adven- 
*f ture with a field, ſuch a brother have 
© 5 e 


a letter to the duke of Bedford the bi- 


„„ 
40 you FRET" 2.“ Bedford thought it $2.07 
too urgent a buſineſs to admit of any de- 3 


lay, and haſtening over ſummoned a a 
_ parliament at Leiceſter.” Articles were 
here exhibited by Gloceſter againſt the 
biſhop, and referred to the arbitration of 
Chichele and a committee of temporal 
and ſpiritual peers; who, upon a candid 
and deliberate diſcuſſion of them, judged 


that the duke and biſhop ſhould, after 


reciprocal conceſſions in a form of words 
preſcribed to them for that purpoſe, take 
each other by the hand, and exchange 


forgiveneſs in preſence of the king and 


parliament (4). We need not look for 
the origin of this diſagreement in any 


particular inſult ; perſonal provocations, . 


however trivial, ſoon inflame a miſunder- 
ſtanding occaſioned by rivalſhip. The 


(x) Hollingſhed, vol. ii. p. 59r. 
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8 rr. baughty prelate of Wincheſter could ill 
* brook the ſuperior power of a youthful 
protector; and Gloceſter was not inclin- 
ed by any ſhew of deference to gratify | 
the pride or conciliate the friendſhip of | 
an overbearing churchman, The effects 
of an imprudent attachment had re- 
cently given too ſolid a plea for com- 
palaints againſt the protector, who had 
weakened the few forces left for the de- 
fence of the kingdom by a conſiderable | 
levy of men for the proſecution of by 
wife's claims in the Netherlands; an 
eſtranged from the intereſt of the Engliſh 
government the duke of Burgundy, its 
moſt powerful ally. But while we con- 
demn the Protector for a marriage highly 

unjuſtifiable in a political light, 
ſhould. temper the ſeverity of our cen- 
ſures by a recollection of the temptations 
that ſolicited Ghceſter to this connection. 
„ 8 Jaqueline os 


F 


2 


(9 ] 
Jaqueline of Hainault, the object of his Sx L 1, 
paſſion, poſſeſſed attractions ſufficient to 
have inflamed a boſom leſs ſuſceptible 
of love and ambition than that of this 
prince, The only daughter and heireſs 
of William duke of Bavaria, the was born 
to the rich reverſion of the provinces of 
Hainault, Holland, and Zealand. With 
her perſon a joint intereſt in all theſe 
hereditary poſſeſſions was firſt conferred 
upon a ſon of France. His death ſoon 
lef t her at liberty to beſtow them elſe- 
where. Contiguous dominions and the 
requeſt of a dying parent, rather than any 
perſonal affection, induced her to make 
choice of the duke of Brabant for her 
ſecond huſband. Difference of age and 
ſentiments, and a wide diſproportion in 


their abilities, combined to produce a 
coolneſs which ſhortly terminated in ſe- 
paration, He was of tender years, of a 


ſickly 
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Sn LE 7. fickly conſtitution, and a flow and dul 
I intellet ; indolent and unimpaſſioned in 


bloom of health and full vigour of age, 
ſhe poſſeſſed an underſtanding ſuperior 


the endowments of her mind; a beauti- 
ful and expreſſive countenance, an fo. 
gant ſhape and winning manners, gave a | 
| commanding influence to the dictates of 


Having under pretext of their nearneſs 


nd th 
q Arric 
he d. 


1 92 ] 


private life, and blindly abandoned to the 
guidance of a worthleſs ſet of favourites 
in his public capacity. Jaqueline was 
in every reſpect the reverſe: in the 


to that of any contemporary of her ſex. 
Her perſonal charms did not diſparage 


a high ſpirit and ſtrong paſſions /i. 


in blood quitted the ſociety of her huf- 
band, the fled into England, and was Ml © 
received i in a manner n to 10 rank 


( i) Henæus Annal. of Brabant, pag. 399» 400, 
401, 402. | 


and 


LI * J 


he duke of Gloceſter, and in 1423 ac- 
ompanied him into Hainault. On his 


the | 

ite eturn ſhe was left at Mons to the pro- 
_ ection of the inhabitants, who had | 
the Norm to defend the perſon of their miſ- 


reſs at all hazards. ' Their allegiance 
as not proof againſt the menaces of the 
uke of Burgundy, to whom the garri- 5 
on ſoon ſurrendered her, having received 
o reinforcement from England. She 
ad ſent repeated intelligence of her ca- 
mitous ſituation to Gloceſter, and omit- 
d in her letters no conſideration that 
ould urge him to come to her relief: 
e calls upon him, by the tender and 
ndearing addreſs of lord and father, to 
ccour the diſtreſs of a ſorrowful and 
loved child, whoſe only conſolation is 
at ſhe ſuffers on his account ; ſhe aſ- 
6 | | ſures 


nd the dignity of that crown. She was. 8 r. 
married in the courſe of a few months to; ( — 7 
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5 a ſhort confinement at Ghent ſhe made 


Burgundy followed her with a formi 


at the head of her troops, led them i 
| perſon to the ſiege of Haerlem, and un 
derwent all the fatigues of a fever 


wT 


82 ſures him * to do his pleafure ha 
— been, and ever ſhall be, her chief happi. 


neſs, and that the is ready to meet death 
for his fake {4}. Language like this mul 
have been either the reſult of warm and 


ſincere affection, or of womanith fears, 


her ſubſequent conduct will ſcarcely per. 
mit us to adopt the latter ſuſpicion. Afte 


her eſcape in man's clothes, and mount- 
ing a horſe in this diſguiſe did not aligh 
till ſhe reached Antwerp. Here ſhe re 
ſumed the habit of her ſex, and purſue 
her journey to Holland, The duke 


dable power. Undaunted the appeare 


: (4) Manſtretet; vol. ii. fol. 44. 
| | campaig! 


b - 


campaign, with a reſolution that 0 Sg 
_ compenſated. for the able of u- 5s 


line ſtrength and a more. robuſt frame. 
Gloceſter's deſertion of her, and the 
death of the duke of Brabant, releaſed 


her at once from all engagements z and 


ſhe ſurvived about ten years, in peace and 
ſecurity, a treaty, by which ſhe inſtitu- 
ted her couſin. the duke of I 
heir YE ne 2 ff 9. 


10 return to a cbjeet Rom which 


I have been drawn into an unwar- 


rantable digreſſion . Chichele quitted 
h Hanes Ann. Brab, as above. 
EW apology for this digreſſion I have nothing to 


offer but the popularity of Jaqueline's character, 
whoſe impriſonment not only drew, a bold remon- 


ſtrance from * a large body of females of good ac- 
% count and well apparelled,” ſays Stowe, but was 


| taken up in a high train by the commons, who peti- 


tioned 


S Rer. 
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[ 96 ] 
the vida at Leiceſter i in May, and 
repairing to London aſſembled a ſynod 
there, The fame parcimonious maxims 
that regulated the proceedings of the laſt 


meeting ſtill prevailed, and the eccle- 
fiaſtics paid with reluctance what they : 


had WR" dee ſm = 


» a 


Jewel the Ks relief; . to give the hah 


n ICI nt + of a ſubſidy. 


Parl. Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 212, 2713. 


(m) It was in this year that Chichelẽ received by | 


un act of council a ſalary of 300 marks a year for his 


attendance as one bf that body. The biſtiop of Win- 
cheſter had the ſame appointment, and inferior meme 


bers, both ſpiritual and temporal, ſtipends propor- 
tionate to their rank. Act. Pub. tom. iv. part 4. 


P. Ia2. 
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EC TIN VT 


AR TIN l 8 bs: 
diet pontiffs that ever filled the 5 | 


papal chair, had long regarded with a 
jealous eye thoſe ſalutary barriers againſt 
the encroachments of the court of 
Rome, the ſtatutes of proviſors and præ- 
munire. The reſtrictions which theſe 
acts laid him under grew every day more 
irkſome to him, and he had particularly 
exerted himſelf in the courſe of the laſt 
year to obtain a. repeal of them. His 
remonſtrances, however preſſing, were in- 
effectual; and, as he conceived his deſigns 
to have miſcarried from Chichele's diſ- 
affection to the cauſe, his reſentments 

| H — 
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were more immediately levelled at. him, 


The correſpondence which this variance 


introduced between the pope and the 


archbiſhop throws no inconfiderable 
light on the character of them both: and 
though it was productive of m uch ſevere 


8 treatment af Chichele, the honovirable 


teſtimony borne to his integrity and abi- 
lities by the nation in general was a re- 
compence equivalent to any mortification 


| he could ſuffer in the progreſs of this 


affair. From the imperfect records that 
have reached us relative to this tranſac- 


tion it appears, that Martin's intention of 


ſuſpending the legatine power a}, hi- 


(2) This ſuſpenſion of the legatine power, for 


which Martin had actually iſſued a bull, I conjecture 


to have been the hardſhip which Chichele, complains 
of in the courſe of his controverſy, as never having 


been attempted from the ürſt foundation of the ſee. 
Wilking's Concil, tom. iii. pag. 474, 484 


therto 


* 


[99 ] 


therto, annexed. to the metropolit itan ſee, 8 * 
had been intimated. t to Chichele fo early —— 
as the commencement of the "preſent © 
| year, Upon this information he on the 


twenty-ſecond of March made a formal 

appeal to the firſt general council that 
ſhould be aſſembled, from all deciſions 
which Martin or his ſucceflors might 
make prejudicial to his rights as primate. 
On the twenty · ſeventh of the ſame 
month the archbiſhop, then } in his palace 
at, Canterbury, was preſented, by the 
hands of John de Obizis, the pope's nun- 


tio, with certain bulls, the contents of 


which he was yet a ſtranger to, when the 
ant of Dover caſtle brought him 
orders to ſend any packets he had re- 


ceived from Rome immediately to the 


protector. This verbal injunction was 


_ ſoon followed by a writ, commanding 
him, on the reception of any future bulls 


H a | — 


{ 160 ] 
8 * 1 r. or public letters from the pope, to n | 
— mit them unopened t to the N 


Toben theſe meaſures ate a viſa : 
that Chichele wanted neither ſpirit to aſ- 
ſert the privileges of the Engliſh church, 
nor the ſupport of his ſovereign in the 
maintenance of them, he nevertheleſs 
felt himſelf by no means eaſy in his ſi- 
tuation. Papal cenſures were till for- 
midable, and the belief of the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the catholic religion was 
fo cloſely: interwoven in vul gar minds 
with a firm perſuaſion of the ſupreme 
miniſter's infallibility, that no prudent 
friend to the former would have endea- 
voured to degrade or weaken the autho- 
rity of the latter. The archbiſhop ſaw. 
the full force of this conſideration, and, 
unwilling to afford the ſlighteſt ſhadow 
of encouragement to the unorthodox: no- 
| tions . 


1 L102 5 


„ 


Na by the.lollard ease, i inſtead of — 


open reſiſtance to the, pontiff's will, tried 
the gentler method of ſoothing intreaties 
and humble repreſentation. In a letter 
dated the tenth of March he had endea- 
voured to blunt the edge of Martin's re- 
ſentment by the moſt ſubmiſſive profeſ- 
ſions of duty. By the ſame opportunity 
he addreſſed an epiſtle to ſeveral cardi- 
nals, to beg their interceſſion. The pope 
in anſwer to theſe applications informs 
him, that an immediate compliance 
with his requeſt, to have the execrable | 
ſtatutes in queſtion repealed, would be 
the moſt convincing argument he could 
.employ to prove the ſincerity of his 
profeſſions. He adds, that the archbi- 
ſhop had been reported to him to have 
ſpoken: very irreverently of his zeal in 


this holy cauſe, as ariſing from motives 


of covetouſneſs and a.defire of enrich- 


H 3 66 ing 
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sg «© ing himſelf at the expence of the na- 
— den;“ and cautions him not to beſtow 


that reproach on others, which would 
appear upon reflection more ſuitable to 
his own conduct. Chichele, in return, 
5 complains of the miſrepreſentations he 
labours under at his holineſs's court 
from the calumny of his enemies, and 
the impoſſibility, from age and infirmities, 
of his exculpating himſelf in perſon; he 
alludes likewiſe to ſome ſteps” that were 
in contemplation. againſt the rights of 
the ſee of Canterbury, never before at- 
tempted, at leaſt as he collects from 
report: ſince, as he was under a prohi- 
bition from opening his holineſs's public 
- diſpatches, he could not gain more cer- 
tain ee of his ——_ 10 
Cn CHELE was not ett (pots tothe 
perfecution of the apoſtolic ſee without 
1 the nation in his cauſe, The 
eccleſiaſtics 


y 


t 103 1 


\ 


eccleſiaſtics were the firſt who ſtood 8 2 e r. 
forth in his defence: a very dutiful let- ., 
ter was addreſſed to Martin, ſubſcribed 
by ſixteen biſhops, in which they aſſure 
him that the archbiſhop had been groſsly 
ſlandered; that he was, contrary to the 
inſinuations of his enemies, conſidered 
by the bulk of the nation as a faithful 
and prudent ſteward ; while that part of 
it which was more immediately conne&- 
ed with him by profeffion, which had 
more opportunities, and more intereſted 
motives jealouſly to watch his conduct, 
had ever Iboked up to him as a father. 
The univerſity of Oxford were not leſs 
warm in their vidication of him. They 
tell the pope; that Chichele ſtood in the 
| fanctuary of God as a firm wall that he- 
reſy could not ſhake nor ſimony under- 
mine; that he was the darling of the 
agen and the foſter- parent of the 
H 4 clergy.” 


IL 164 J 

SE + Za clergy. T6 theſe flattering teſtimonies | 
— was added that of ſeveral temporal lords, 
who, after exculpating him on the gene- 

ral heads of accuſation, to obviate the 
pope's imputation of covetouſneſs, par- 
tticularize his ſingular liberality in hav- 

ing conſtantly reſtored the whole of the 
ſpiritualities which he might, during 

the vacancy of the biſhoprics within 

his province, juſtly have in part detained. 

They further mention, that in caſes of 
poverty he frequently aſſiſted from his 

own purſe ſuch as were appointed to be- 

nefices by papal proviſion. - Before theſe 
addreſſes arrived at the court of Rome, 
Martin. had received Chichele's excuſes : 

by the hand of a faithful agent; 'whoſe 

_ repreſentations ſeem, by the ſofter ſpirit 

of the pope's anſwer, to have allayed 


in great meaſure the aſperity of his re- 
| ſentment. His reſolution however was 
Fa immutably 


„ 
8 | immutably fixed; and in purſuance of 5.8 M* 
[ it he in October wrote both to the king — 
and parliament, in a very dictatorial ſtyle, 
: to procure the repeal of the ſtatutes of 
| proviſions 'and. premunire in the next 
ſeſſion. Chichele received an admoni- 


tion to the ſame purport. But as no im- 
; mediate effect was produced by theſe 
| . applications, Marti reſumed his autho- 
ritative tone both to the king and the 
J archbiſhop: Read (ſays he to the latter) 

5 ** read that royal ſtatute, (if an act which 
; % ſubverts the laws of God and the 5 
£ church deſerves ſuch a title) and judge, 
«© venerable brother, you who are a 
I «© chriſtian and catholic biſhop, if the 
- « diſciples of chriſtianity can conſcien- 

t Ke tiouſly obſerve it: a ſtatute by which 
| the king diſpoſes of eccleſiaſtical pre- 


a « ferments as abſolutely as if Chriſt had 
5 1 ** ordained him his vicar, and aſſumes 
75 6 « the 


106 
* * the ſupremacy in ſpiritual matters 
wayne ©* with as high a hand as if the keys of 
| t St. Peter had been delivered into his 
% cuſtody.” He concludes this angry 
epiſtle with directions to Chichele, an- 
der pain of excommunication, to uſe all 
his influence with the parliament for the | 
abrogation of theſe deteſtable acts: and 
| doubting the efficacy of arguments found= 
ed upon ſo ſhallow a baſis, againſt the 
good ſenſe of the repreſentatives of the 
people, he further commands him to 
alarm the conſciences'of the lower ranks 
on this nice queſtion, by an injunction 
to the inferior clergy to preach upon it. 
At the ſame time, to ſhow the archbi- | 
ſhop how little confidence was repoſed 
in him, he is commanded to fend to 
Rome a full account of his progrefs at- 
teſted by at leaſt two credible witneſſes: 
= fight of a fimilar nature to 1 paſſed 
6 FM 


TT "_ 

en him in a letter addreſſed jointly to 
the two atchbiſhops, wherein Martin 
with a puerile ſpleen gives the ſee of 
York the precedence. In conſequence 
of the laft thundering epiſtle Chichele, 
accompanied by the archbiſhop of York, 


and ſeveral of their ſuffragans, attended 


the commons in the refectory of the ab- 
bey of Weſtminſter, their ufual place of 


affembling ; and having declared previ- 


Ser. 
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oufly, that he and his brethren did not 


mean to offer any thing either in preju- 
dice of the king's prerogative or the 
common weal, he entered into a deſerip- 
tion of the civil and ecclefiaſtical juriſ- 
diction , pointed out the barrier between 
the church and ſtate, and drew a lively 
picture of the deſtructive conſequences 
that would reſult from the kin gdom 
being laid under an interdict. He at 


length withdrew, but not till he had | 


| preſſed 


1 
b 
: 
1 
& 
f 
; 


1 


SECT. eee the eritical temper of affairs with 
8 : 
* an earneſtneſs Wich brought tears into 


his eyes. I Sie 


£Y er 
#2 94 232. 
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Tur commons did n not e the ch. 


biſhop's ſentiments, with reſpe to the 
papal ſee: uninfluenced by his argu- 
ments, they were not however inſenſible 
to the difficulties of his ſituation ; nor 


did they conclude the ſeſſion before they 


had preſented a petition to the king, 


praying his mediation with the pope in 
Chichelé's behalf 76%: and here this 


| mia and vexatious diſpute fell 


to the ground / 0 1. 


(b) Rolls of Parl. vol. iv. p. 322+ 2 


(e) Wilkinv's Concil. vol. iii. from = at to. 


. 4 


.'* "The ogly authentic mantiatiice te Band reds. 


tive to this tranſaction are I believe preſerved i in Wil- 


kins's 0 Concilia: : but, as theſe materials are not al- 15 


Ways 


Tur 


og * 


Tur theſe 3 were con- g 515 
ducted by Martin with ſo little delicacy _*Þ- 


towards the archbiſhop, may be attri= 
buted to the ſteady and early op fition 


that prelate had ſhewn to papal claims, F 
whenever he thou ght them incompatible 0 


with the privileges of the church of 
England Fes N 5 


AMoNnesT many ande of this na- 


ture, one has obtained particular notice: 
while the late king was abſent from his 


ways either regularly arranged or accurately dated, I 
have, where I thought myſelf warranted by the con- 
text, by the inconſiſtency of the dates as there given, 
and by a compariſon of them with the rolls of par- 


liament and other undoubted records, ventured, not 


without diffidence, to vary from them. As Duck 
had not entered into this part of Chichelẽ's hiſtory, a 
full and clear detail of it became more neceſſary, and 
the probability of ſucceeding more remote. 


(% Walfingham's Hypodygma Neuſtriz, p. 579. 


dominions 
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oo A r. ie in the proſeeution of the 
ä French war, the Rowan pontiff was bu- 
fly employed in the execution of a de- 

ſign be then entertained, of appointir 
Beaufort biſhop of Wincheſter a cardi- 
nal, and legate a latere for England during 
life, This ſcheme was defeated by Chi - 
chelé's vigilance, who repreſented. /e ) 
the impropriety of ſuch an appointment 
ſo effectually to Hepry, that he declared 
be would rather fee his uncle Beau- 
fort inveſted with his crown than with 
a cardinal's hat. This honour he had 
ſince. obtained on his arrival at Calais 
with the duke of Bedford in the courſe 
of the laſt year. He was at this time 
returned into England with legatine au- 
thority. But as the king's proctor pro- 
teſted gol the entrance. of a legate 


(.) See Letter in Appendix N- II. 


into 


1 1 
into che realm of England without the 1 Ts 
fovereign's permiſſion, the cardinal-bi=- vw 

| ſhop was obliged to declare before the 
lords of parliament, that he would at- 
tempt nothing prejudicial to the rights 
of the crown, and exerciſe no branch of 
| his office till he had obtained the royal 
leave. The motive which principally 
induced the pope to make Beaufort a car- 
dinal at this juncture was, that in the 
of character of legate he might preach up 
tb a cruſade againſt the Huſſites, an obſti- 
5 nate ſect of heretics in Bohemia which 


is gave the court of Rome much trouble; 
lc and it was with this nde no vñited 
16 vg 5 
1— : 

J | o forward the mne of this holy 
te il miſſion Chichelé was ordered to injoin 


public prayers and proceſſions for the 
converſion of theſe deluded heretics: and, 
o fl EE. that 


Fins 1 


+, that no encourage ment might be want⸗ . 
ing to good catholics in this religious 
* undertaking, Martin offered indulgence 


voutly rehearſed the ſeven penitential 
on plalms, or twenty-five pater 3 . 


ave-mariss, for 3 * 
pious work. In conformity to the pope's 
bull fit perſons were appointed alſo by 


the archbiſhop, to publiſh this 1 
and to grant abſolution to ſuch as were 
willing to engage in the holy — 


0 In the month of 2 Chichelé en 


. 
2 „ 4 4 of? ff 110 1 . . 75 * 8 wo 4 N 
i - a »# 3 * "2 3 £ ws * 


OR e Mi Mara holds out ill mers, 
alluring terms of invitation to the volunteers in this 


| pious cauſe. Seven years remiſſion of penance to all 
who contributed in the proportion of the thouſandth 


penny of their property; and an unlimited forgive- 


neſs of paſt enormities of every ſpecies to ſuch as 
ſerved half a year in perſon, or found a ſoldier in'this 
cruſade.—— Faſciculus, publiſhed. ** Regiſter, . 


Canterbury by E. ne | ; 
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od © ſynod at St. Paul's cathedral. The Ss ior, : 
buſineſs of theſe affemblics was limited > Wy „ 
to few points, and the relation admits of 1445. 


little variety. Amongſt ſeveral perſons 
accuſed of hereſy before this tribunal, Ca- 
tharine Dertford ſeems to have excited 
very unreaſonable apprehenſions. Being 
queſtioned relative to ſome abſtruſe doc- 
trines of the church, ſhe with great ſim- 
plicity confeſſed; that her information in 
: religious matters was confined to the 
knowledge of the creed and the ten 
commandments; - Ralph Mungyn, a ſe- 
cular prieſt, who wanted thoſe pleas for 


compaſſion which her inexperience and _ | 


her ſex gave this female, had neverthe- 
leſs little room for complaint either of 
the perſecuting ſpirit or the harſh pro- 
ceeding of his judge. - Chichele repeat- , 
edly exhorted him with parental tender- 
neſs to renounce his errors, and repeatedly 

Fi” I adjourned 


ian 


sg er. adjourned the ſentence of condemnation; 


1428. 


1429. 


Finding all argument ineffectual, he at 
length pronounced on him the doom of 
perpetual impriſonment, ſtill reſerving a 


power of mitigating this paniſhment, if 
time and reflection ſhould bring the 


unhappy object of it to a ſenſe of his de- 
linquency 7 F; The ſynod was conti - 


nued with ſhort intermiffions to Decem- 


ber, and a ſubſidy of half a tenth granted 


to the crown: in the enſuing October 
the further grant of a tenth and a half 
was levied in convocation to the ſame 


_ - uſe. By this well-timed liberality the 


clergy obtained a privilege, which hi- 


therto had been wanting, to give their 


5 meeting freedom and ſecurity : an act 


was on their petition paſſed, providing 
that their delegates, during the fitting. of 


(E) Wilkins's Concil, vol. iii. p. 50. 
convocation, 


. 


X 1 


convocation, ſhould enjoy exemption from N 7. 
arreſts, and every other immunity poſ - 
ſeſſed by the members of the lower houſe 


of parliament. Under theſe promiſing 
appearances the convocation was diffoly- 
ed; and Conzo, the pope's nuntio, who 
had long ſolicited a tenth, ſaw its diſſo- 
lution without having been able to pro- 


cure one favourable hearing. This ne- 
glect furniſhed freſſi matter for Martin's 


indignation againſt Chichele, whom he 


conſidered as one of the chief obſtructors 
of his agent's ſucceſs. The archbiſhop, 
to remove the wrong impreſſions the 
pope had received, wrote a very refpeRful | 


apology for his conduct, in which he 
particularly alleges, that he had purpoſ- 


_ edly protracted the ſynod to October, that 


no impediment to the execution of his 


wann s defires might lie in ** (a 


(* See letter! in Appendix Ne 2. 
3 _ Is 


i 
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I In fourteen hundred and thirty Chis 


chele ſummoned another aſſembly of his 
clergy. Eccleſiaſtical cenſures formed, as 
uſual, the bulk of the buſineſs tranſacted 


in this meeting. The enforcement of 
ſpiritual decrees by temporal penalties was 


no uncommon occurrence: but in one 
inſtance ſpiritual terrors were made ſub- 


 fidiary to civil juſtice. The fraudulent 


practice of uſing a falſe weight, which 
had long prevailed amongſt unfair traders 
notwithſtanding the endeavours of the 


Civil magiſtrate, drew the notice of this 


ſynod; and Chichele publiſhed a formal 


ſentence of excommunication againſt all 
"who in future ſhould dare to uſe it. 


CARDINAL BEAUFORT, who had 
embarked with levies for the Bohemian 
eruſade in July, did nat reach Bohemia till 
1 | 5 the 


an: | 


| 4 next year, having ſtipulated to aſſiſt the 8 ay r. 
duke of Bedford with his forces for the 


term of fix months: nor does it appear 
that he conducted himſelf perfectly to 
the pope's ſatisfaction on his arrival; 
ſince he was ſoon ſuperſeded, and return- 
ed again to England. The appointment 
of cardinal Julian of Saint Angelo legate 
was one of the laſt acts of that reſtleſs 
pontiff Martin the fifth. He died in 
February fourteen hundred and thirty- 
one, and by his death reſtored to Chi- 
chele a proſpect of that repoſe and tran- 
quillity which his advanced age and 
growing infirmities ſo much required. | 
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SECTION VI. 


T the opening of this year Chi- 
. chele was appointed to act as 
— for raiſing money to defray 
the expences of. the king s journey to 
France. This viſit Henry undertook at 
the preſſing ſolicitation of the duke of | 
Bedford, who ſaw, i in defiance of his moſt 
vigorous exertions, the Engliſh intereſt 


_ declining in that country with rapid 
paces. Among many incidents which 


had conſpired to produce 2 chan ge in 
the face of affairs, the late fingular ſuc- 
ceſſes of the Maid of Orleans were cer- 


| tainly not the leaſt important, Her ex- | 


traordinary 


| v9 } 


traordinary e and the reſt of thoſe” 8 ze 5 | 
marvellous forgeries which formed we 


texture of her myſterious ſtory, whether 
they are to be conſidered as the dreams 
of a viſionary enthuſiaſt, or the bold fic- 
tions of an enlightened politician, were 
well calculated ta inſpire her country- 
men with confidence, and give new vi- 


gour to their arms: and however ill 


founded the terror of her name may have 
been, it ſtruck ſo univerſal an awe into 
the En gliſh ſoldiers, that they deſerted in 
large b bodies (« 2). No leſs than three pro- 

I ” N 


(a) The effects of Joan's 6 ſpitit were 
not, if we may believe a contemporary writer, re- 
ſtrained to her enemies, She had been a very ſhort 
time in poſſeſſion of the ſword which ſhe boaſted to 
have been diſcovered to her by divine reyelation, 
when ſhe broke it upon two or three looſe followers 
of the camp; much to her ſovereign's diſſatisfaction, 
who chidingly told her, that ſhe ſhould rather have 


taken a ** flick to them, II y avoit” (ſays this 
author) 


1431. 
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© — 3 clamations were iſſued in one year to 
— check this ſpirit of defection 7%, which 


1431. 


was communicated even to the troops 
not yet embarked for the French coaſt. 


THE perſevering courage and maſterly 


conduct of the Baſtard of Orleans con- 


\ « 


author) pluſieurs femmes debauchees, qui empe- 
_ choient les gens d' armes de faire diligence au ſervice 


du roi ; quoi voyant icelle Jeanne, elle tira ſon epẽe 

et en battit deux ou trois tant qu'elle rompit ſa dite 

epce : dont le roi fut bien deplaiſant, lui diſant qu elle 

devoit avoir pris un bon baton et frapper deſſũs, fans 

abandonner ainſi celle epee, qui lui etoit venue de- 
vinement comme elle diſoit,” 

Hiſt. of Charles VII. by Jean 

Chatrier, p- 29 in D. Gode- 

froy* . Collection. 


1 b) The puniſhment inflicted on deſerters at this 


time was impriſonment during the king s pleaſi ure, 
with loſs of horſes and accoutrements ; 1. but this mild 


penalty being found inneffectual, a law was enacted 
in the eighteenth of this reign, by which deſertion, 
after a ſoldier had once been muſtered, was made fe- 
Jony. Act. Pub. and Statutes at large. 


ſummafed 


1 Tai J 


ſummated the great work which the 8 2 f 7. 


VII. 


fortunate but ſhort-lived efforts of this 


enterprizing heroine began. He has 


been celebrated by contemporary {c} 
writers as, one of the brayeſt and moſt 


ſkilful captains of his age. After having 
ſignalized himſelf in all the brilliant ac- 


tions of this period, and, wound up the 


clue of his military fame by the recoyery 


of the whole province of. Guyenne to 


the F rench crown, he died full. of years, 
and to the titles of Count of Dunois and 
' Longue-ville added the glorious appella- 

tion of the D of his country /d). 


TEE 


„ Churiies; De G Bouvier, and others col- 
lected and publiſhed by D. Godefroy. 


(4) Hall in his Chronicle, fol. 104, reports, chat 
this baſtard was a natural ſon of the duke of Orleans, 
by the wife of the lord Cawny, conſtable of one of the 
dukeꝰs caſtles on the frontier towards Artois; and tha 
upon: the death of his parents, the next of kin to the lord 

R Cayay 


1431 . 


3 


Nr r : 


\ 
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T HB preſence of an infant prince, to 
whom the inhabitants were almoſt uni- 


verſally perfect ſtrangers, was not likely 


to work any very fayourable effect upon 
their ſentiments; and Henry, after a ſhort 


_ reſidence in his French dominions, re- 


turned, with the natural prejudice for 
domeſtic ſcenes, to his native iſland, 


D challenged the inheritance; ; chati in concluſion 
the matter was brought before the preſidents of the 
parliament of Paris, and there remained in litigation 
till the boy was eight years of age; when, on a day 


| appointed for a final hearing, the infant hero being 
aſked. whoſe ſon he was, contrary to the leſſons and 


expectations of his mother's friends, boldly replied, 
« My heart giveth me and my noble courage telleth 


* me, that I am the ſon of the noble duke of Orleans; ; 


de more glad to be his baſtard with a mean living, 
5 than the lawful ſon of that. cowardly cuckold 


«© Cayny with his four thouſand crowns.” A paſ- 
ſage which I have been induced to mention, rather. 


from the reſemblance it bears to ſome circumſtances 


in Shakeſpear's intereſting character of Faulconbridge, 


than from any conviction of its authenycity. 


The 


3 * + bp * — 


1 223 ] 


The citizens ſe of London reſtified S Rr. 
their loyalty on the occaſion, in a Pageant 1 


decorated with emblematical devices, 
well ſuited to the immature. taſte and 
tender age of a monarch who was then 
only in his eleventh year. The arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, at the head of his 
ſuffragans and the canons of St. Paul's, 
received him at the door of the cathedral, 


and conducted him in folemn triumph 


to the great altar, where he made a deyout 


* 


MARTIN, as 7 been obſerved, | 


had ſummoned a council to ſit at Baſil, 
but did not live to ſee it meet. The 


new pope, Eugenius che fourth, con- 
firmed the bull: granted by his predeceſ- 


for, and the council was according gly 
| convened. Its deliberations however, 


the profeſſed deſign of which was to 
DF 


unite 


1432. 


Ser. 
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i 
unite the Greek and Latin churches, and 
reform the church univerſal, did not ob- 
tain the pope s ſanction or approbation : 
and, after repeated differences, the fathers 


of the council and the Roman pontiff 


came to an open rupture: a mutual pro- 
fcription was the reſult. The council 


paſſed ſentence of depoſition againſt Eu- 


genius, who in return declared that con- 


gregation illegal and excommunicated, 


NoTWITHSTANDING theſe reciprocal 
diſqualifications, both parties ſtill held 


their ſeparate aſſemblies, and continued 


to affert their reſpective ſuperiority. It 
was not likely that any part of Chriſten- 
dom ſhould remain unintereſted ſpecta- 
tors of the progreſs of this controverſy : 

in 1431 Chichele imparted to his fuffra- 


gans a ſummons which he had received 


from the legate who preſided at Baſil, 


and 


f as} 
and recommended it to their immediate 


SECT. 


conſideration. In the next year he met. VE. 


his clergy in convocation at London, 


where, having elected fit perſons to attend 
the council, they aſſeſſed the eccleſiaſti- 
cal benefices at two pence in the pound 
to ſupply the expences of their appoint- | 


1432. 


ment. Eugenius had by this time, from 


diſguſt at ſome meaſures of the council, 
removed it from Baſil to Bologna. Chi- 
chels aſſembled a ſynod to conſult what 
ſteps were proper to be taken at this 
conjuncture; when it was determined by 


a majority of voices to ſend delegates to 


1433. 


the pope, whom they accounted fullß 


juſtified in what he had done, as well as 


to the fathers at Baſil /. The depu- 


ties to theſe laſt were directed to ſupport 
the party which embraced the old mode 


8 9 Wilkins's Concil. vol. ii, p. 521, 522. 
© 1 


t | 


8 zc r. of voting by nations; if any thing that 
involved ſuch a queſtion ſhould be agi- 


1433s 


tated. This method would give Eng. 
land as great weight in the deciſions of 


the eduncil as any other of the four na- 


tions /g) fingly poſſeſſed; an equality 


that muſt probably be deftroyed by the 
ſuperior number of agents from foreign 
courts, whenever the form of voting by 


deputies ſhould be adopted. 


1434 


Tur hiſtory of ſome ſubſequent f- 
nods furniſhes little matter worth re- 
mark ; the clergy appear to have ſuffered 


from an unfair conſtruction of the ſtatute 


of premunire, and to have tried the uſual 
and ineffectual means of redreſs, ſpiritual 
cenſures. But whatever grievances the 


| ecclefiaſtics might labour under, and 


( 2 Theſe were Germany, F rance, Italy, Spain; 
acknowledged as ſuch by the council of Conſtance. 
| | whatever 


on ſociety 6b. 
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vegular and competent. The inconſi- 


_ derable buſineſs tranſacted in theſe pro- 


vincial meetings left Chichelé more than 


ordinary leiſure, and this he omitted no 


opportunity of improving to the advan- 
tage both of his dioceſe and province. His 


mind, not reſtrained to the contempla- 


tion of adjacent objects, took a wider 
range ; as his advanced age forbade him 


to entertain a hope of continuing much 
longer in the ſervice of his contempora- . 


ries, he extended his provident care to 
poſterity, and to temporary benefits add- 


ed one of a more permanent duration; in 


fourteen hundred and thirty-ſeven he 


laid the foundation of a college in Ox- 


ford: a laſting teſtimony of his regard 
for literature, and its beneficial influence 


(4) See next ſection. 
2  EuGEeni1vs 


whatever reſentment they might har- 8 72 
bour, their grants to the crown were 


1434 


1435» 
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— Fuctnivs having convened a freſli 


council at Ferrara, Chichele /i ſigni> 
fied to his clergy aſſembled in convoca- 


tion this ſtep, taken by the pope for the 


ſake, as his holineſs's letters intimated, 


of facilitating the reconciliation of the 


Greek and Latin Churches; in which 
good work he 'requeſted the Engliſh 
clergy to ſecond him, by nominatirig 


proper repreſentatives to attend the coun- 


cil. Theſe frequent removes of the 
council which adhered to the pontiff's 


| Intereſt, and the coexiſtence of another 
at Baſil, whoſe regulations, though con- 


demned by the court of Rome, were too 


_ reaſonable and of too conciliating (A a 


_ (#7) Wilkins's Concilia, vol. iii. p. $25. - 
(#) Such as the ſuppreſſion of the annates, one of 


the moſt productive branches of the papal revenues. 


I. Enfantꝰ's Hiſt. of Council of Baſil, p. 446. 


nature 


tel 
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nature not to find numerous advocates, 
augmented the charges, and divided the 


ſentiments, of the Engliſh church..” It 


was with, difficulty that-a contribution 


was raiſed adequate to the expences of 


the delegates choſen to this office. The 


ſecular clergy were unalterably determin- 


ed againſt: any grant /: the monaſtic 
orders, more devoted to the papal ſee, 


levied the whole on their own revenues. 


Chichelé, whoſe veneration for the head 
of the catholic church was ever correct- 
ed by a ſalutary regard for the conſtitu- 
tional privileges of that part of it over 
which he was more immediately placed 
as guardian, communicated to his fuffra- 
gans and. clergy, aſſembled in this ſynod, 


an infringement of theſe privileges at- 


tempted by the pope in the proviſion of 


%) Wilkins's Concil. vol. iii. p. 532. 


K a biſhop 


S. ET. 
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a A a biſhop to the vacant fee of Ely : defir- | 


r ing their counſel and aſſiſtance in a caſe 


1448. 


of ſo ſerious an importance to their com- 


' munity in general, and which in his 
own perſon required to be treated. with 
a gentle yet ſteady and reſolute hand. 


If a peculiarity of circumſtances could 


have induced Chichele to depart from 


the general tenour of his conduct, ſuch 
an inducement was preſented to him in 


the preſent inſtance: the inclination of 


his ſovercign, and the diſtinguiſhed merit 


of the candidate for this dignity, might 
Have reconciled him to ſuch'a deviation, 
without fixing on him the reproach ei- 
_ ther of an unreſiſting ductility of temper, 


or of too courtly an obſequiouſneſs of 


manners. The perſon provided by Eu- 
genius was Lewis archbiſhop: of Rowen, 
= whoſe ſervices ff m/ to the king in France 


(ﬆ) AQ. Pub. t tom. V. 8 · 33 : 34 10 
| hat 


U 257 1 


bud þ given him a ; ſubſtanitial claim to 
royal favour. Powerful as this recom - 


mendation was, the irregularity of the 
French prelate's appointment determined 


Chichele againſt it; nor could he be pre- 


vailed upon; by any conſideration, to in- 


_ veſt him with the ſpiritualities of his 


VO ( 10. 


Tur fame oppoſition to noſis ulur⸗ 
pations was diſcovered by him in a 
diſpute with Kempe archbiſhop of 


weight into the eardinal's ſeale; but 


Chichelé ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, that in the 


Lork, who contended, that as cardinal 
he ought to have preeedence of him in 
| the houſe of peers: In the courſe of this 
controverſy the pope naturally threw his 


F) This prelate did not however remain unre- 


K 2 Character 


dompenſed; the king granted him the full enjoyment | 
of the temporalities of the biſhopric under the title of 
perpetual adminiftrator of the ſee of Ely. Ibid. 


1 9 


8g r. character of cardinal, Kempe's rank and 


VII. 


— pre. eminence was derived ſolely from 


1438. 


an attendance on the pontiff's perſon, and 
limited to the reſidence of his court. 


E WHILE the convocation was ſitting, 


the univerſities, which were at this pe- 
riod in a very reduced ſtate, preſented a 
remonſtrance, containing an ample ac- 
count of the grievances they laboured 
under, and which they attributed to the 


wars, want of money, and the total ne- 
glect of their members i in the diſpoſal of 
church preferments o). To alleviate 
theſe diſtreſſes, and remove one cauſe of 
their complaint, Chichelé decreed, with 


the concurrence of the ſynad, chat all 


cecleſiaſtical | patrons ſhould, for ten years 


to come, confer the benefices in their 
gift on members of cither univerſity 


WO! A. Wood. Hiſt, of Univ. L. i. p. 217. 
— ; 


s 


L ] 


excluſively; and that vicars general, S me: ; 


commiffaries, and officials, ſhould be. 


choſen out of the graduates in civil and 
common law. 


Tux next convocation that Chichelé 
aſſembled he opened by an enumeration 
of che hardſhips the clergy ſuffered, from 
an erroneous conſtruction and undue 
application of the act of præmunire. 
After ſtating the ſeveral abuſes which 
had obtained under colour of enforcing 
this law, in terms of great energy and 


ſenſibility, he begged the aſſembly to 
take the menacing poſture of affairs into 
their moſt ſerious conſideration. The 
reſult was a petition to the crown, that 
the ſtatutes in queſtion ſhould be taken 
to extend only to thoſe who commenced 


any ſuits, or procured any writs or public 
inſtruments, at Rome or elſe where but 


dl | | K 3 . of 
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ser. of England /, agreeable to the ori 
| We ginal purport and defign of them. Chi- 


chele and his ſuffragans preſented this 
petition ; and the king graciouſly anſwer- 
ed, that he would have their requeſt laid 
before the parliament, and in the inte- 
rim would give orders that no writ of 
præmunire ſhould be iſſued till he had 
in council been more fully adviſed. The 
augmentation of ſmall vicarages was like- 
wiſe ſuggeſted and adopted in this ſynod, 
The conſtitution which Chichele pub- 
liſhed, for carrying ſo deſirable a meaſure 
into execution, is framed with that atten- 
tion to the intereſts of the inferior mem- 
bers of the clerical order, which beſpeaks 
him the common father of the whole 
body. The general falary of vicars wag 
therein ſettled by a rate proportioned 


| (p) Blackſtone's Comment. book iv. p. —_ 
+". "hh 


LY 


1 
both to the value of the rectory and the 
ſervice. attending it; and no ſtipend leſs | 
than an annual income of twelve marks 
was admitted as an adequate endowment 
of a vicarage, unleſs the rents of the 
rectory did n not amount to that ſum 7 77. 


— 


THis was the laſt =P Chichele's 


feeble ſtate permitted him to attend in 

perſon, From this time to his death he 
ſeems, if we except the examination of 
Eleanor Cr) ducheſs of Gloceſter, to 


(4) Witkins's Conc. p. 535. 

(r) The ducheſs of Gloceſter was examined be- 
fore Chichelẽ, the cardinals Beaufort and Kempe, 
and others, in St. Stephen's chapel, on a charge of 
having attempted the king's life by witchcraft. The 


moſt, material circumſtance relative to this affair is, 


that in conſequence of her condemnation a ſtatute 
paſſed for trying peereſſes by their equals ; a privilege 
not extended to the wives of peers till that period. 

| Stowe — and Parl. a 
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4 : have 


6 


8 r have declined all interference in publio 
—buüũneſs: ſinking beneath the oppreſſive 


1441. 


1442. 


weight of fourſcore years, and no longer 


equal to the fatigues which his ſtation as 
primate impoſed on him, he wiſhed to 
reſign his office into more able hands; 
deſirous of preparing himſelf for his ap- 


proaching diſſolution he languiſhed for 


retirement. His application to Euge- 
nius in fourteen hundred and forty-twa, 
to obtain this indulgence, is fraught with 
many ſtrokes: of piety and goodneſs. of 
heart. % Praiſe be to the living God,” 
(fays the venerable prelate) by whoſe 


« bleſſing I have attained to that fulneſs 


* of years, which has enabled me to ga- 


e ther myſelf as it were into my own bo- 


«© ſom, and, with a perfect indifference for 


| * the world and its vanities, employ my 
_««£ whole thoughts and care on my own 


«« preſervation ; I am now, holy father, 


heavy 


cc 


- 466; 


FE. 
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# heavy laden, aged, infirm and weak Sz Sr. 


5. beyond meaſure; inſomuch thathence- — 
« forth I ſhall be totally ur equal and 


Ty 


incompetent to the charge I have 
ſo long borne and ſtill continue to 
bear. For the welfare, therefore, and 
ſafety of that flock, which is equally 


the object of your attention as of 
mine; for my repoſe and the ſalva- 
e tion of my ſoul, I intreat on my 
knees, that your: holineſs would re- 
«leaſe me from a burden I am no longer 


able to ſupport either with eaſe to 
myſelf or advantage to others: in 


. pity then ſuffer me to ſurrender my 
charge into your ſacred apoſtolic 
hands; grant me a ſhort reſpite that 
I may bewail my infirmities; O ſpare 


cc 


me a little that I may. recover my 
m ſtrength, before I go hence and be 


3 *© no 
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. no more ſeen {s},” The archbiſhop 
-* 5 concludes this epiſtle with an earneſt re- 
42+ commendation of the biſhop of Bath for 
his ſucceſſor, whom great talents, noble 


birth, powerful connections, a conciliat- 


ing hoſpitality, and devout zeal for the 
holy ſec, combined to render worthy of 


ſuch an appointment. 


To Chichele's importunities Henry 
condeſcended to join his royal interceſ- 


fion J, and particularly to urge the re- 


ſerve of ſome ſuitable proviſion out of 


the rents of the ſee of Canterbury, leſt 


that prelate might on his refignation 
want a ſupport, which his liberal mind, 
ever a ſtranger to the low ſchemes of per- 


| ſonal emolument, had, during the long | 


() See this letter in A N*1, ; 
( f ) Thid, 
en joyment 


/ 1 


1 J 

enjoyment of that lucrative fation; ne- 8E. 
glected to ſecure. Whatever influence "7, F 
theſe applications might have had on the . 
court of Rome, its deciſions were ſo 

tardy that Chichelé did not live to ſee 

the effect of them: the month of April | 
1443 put a period to his life; the leſs pe- 444. 
riſhable monuments of it will be the 
ſubject of the next ſection . 


(.) It may be proper ta mention here, that in 
| 440 the king granted to the archbiſhop and others 
the ahen pricries to hold in fee. 
BY Act. Pub. vol. v. 55. 
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| HE chief ſcenes of Chichele's 


munificence were Higham- fer- 


rers, the dioceſe of Canterbury, and the 
univerfity of Oxford. The firſt of theſe 
was particularly endeared to him, as being 
the place of his nativity, and the reſi- 
dence of thoſe who were moſt” cloſely 
united to him by the ties of ' blood and 
affection. The ſecond was forcibly re- 
commended to his notice, as giving him 
eminence of rank and power. To'the 
third he was indebted” for the accom- 
pliſhments which raiſed him to this rank, 
VOIT ITN > and 


C 
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and qualified him for the right uſe of 8 . 
. 


this power. | 


Is Wade 422 Chichelé obtained let- 


ters patent of Henry V. to found a coj- 


legiate church at Higham- ferrers, for 
the maintenance of eight chaplains, four 


clerks, and ſix choriſters, to pray daily 
for the ſouls of the king and queen and 


the archbiſhop, for the ſouls of Hen- 
ry IV. and Mary his conſort, for the 
parents of the archbiſhop, for his bene- 


factors, and all faithful perſons deceaſed. 


A maſter was to be choſen out of the 


chaplains to preſide over the college, and 


two of their body, either clerks or chap- 
lains, to teach grammar. and church- 


muſic. The poſſeſſions with which 


Chichelé endowed this foundation were, 


the alien priory of Merſey in: Eſſex, the 
manor of Overdene in Bedfordſhire, ſixty 


7 e acres 
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„ 
acres of woodland at Swyneſhede in Hun- 
tingdonſhire, the manor of Cheſterton, 
and Veiſe's manor in Berefotd near New- 
enliam, together with thirty acres of 
arable and ten of paſture land, a meſ- 


| ſuage called le fivan on the hope, ſixty 


- 


acres of . arable and ten of meadow at 
Higham- ferrers Ca). To theſe poſſeſ- 


ions Chichele's brothers made valuable 


additions; and, at the diſſolution of mo- 


naſteries, the olear annual income as 


mounted to one hundred and fifty-ſix 


* two 3 and Fan et b 7. 


Ton college Was a OT FIRE build- 


ing, about fifteen yards ſquare within, 


having two wings..proje weſtward, 
and a handſome gateway « on che eaſt fide 


4 "eQ 75 


00 ) Mention Angie wrt 149. 


with 


1718 \& 


— 
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with three niches over it /c), which 8 26x. 


probably held the images of the virgin — 
Mary, St. Thomas of Canterbury, and 


St. Edward the confeſſor, to whoſe pa- 


tronage it was recommended d. The 


collegiate church is ſtill ſtanding, and 


| ſerves for the pariſh church. Another 


act of Chichele's benevolence to his na- 
tive place, was the erection of an hoſpi= | 
tal for the poor of the town, who, be- 


| fides the broken meat they received from 
| the college, Had a daily er of one 


tious parts of it, indebted to Chichelé's 


zount) ki ative eee As 


-;{3t83 i 20 Vu 


(e) Anonymoens authors of the eg of North 
am iger yo We 1 „ „ 
(d) Ibid. EEE. oi 
(.) A. Wood} MS. Hil of Unis. of Oxford. 
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Canterbury he expended large ſums in 
— adorning the cathedral, and in building a 


library which he. furnithed with. a good 


collection of books in all kinds of learn- 
ing /. At Lambeth he was a conſi- 


derable repairer and improver of the 
archiepiſcopal palace. From the year 
1424 to the year 1441, we find in his 


ſteward's accounts mention of a variety 
of rooms built at his expence: but the 


moſt important work undertaken there 


by this munificent prelate was the great 


tower, ſince called the Lollard's tower. 


It was e * 3th of . * 


65 Theſe henefaftions were a: up in a 
public inſtrument made by the prior and monks o 


Canterbury, and recorded among the public acts of | 
the church, in which they promiſe on their part, that 


Chichele's hody ſhould be laid in the tomb that he 
had cauſed to be built on the north ſide of the chan 


| cel, and that no one beſide ſhould ever he buried in 


that e Duck. 
ba 8 
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at the weſt end of the chapel, on che 4 2 f . 


VIII. 


ſite of an old ſtone edifice taken down . 


to make room for the erection of it. All 


the expences of building it are particu- 
| hrly enumerated in the computus bal- 
livorum, or ſteward's account, of that 


year; whereby it. appears that the total 


charge of the tower amounted to two 
hundred and ſeventy-eight pounds two 
ſhillings and eleven pence /g). At 


Croydon the pariſh church was probably Z 


either erected, or received great repairs, 
: by Chichelé's order, as the walls of the 


porch and ſteeple bear his arms. We 
may here add, though it does not pro- 
perly belong to the dioceſe of Canter- 


( This account of Lambeth palace is taken 
from a manuſcript written by Dr. A. C. Ducarrel,, 


and communicated by his permiſſion. | 
9 | bury, 


Sect. 
VIII, 
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bury, that he is mentioned in the lin of 


— benefactors to Rocheſter bridge (4). 


Bur the nobleſt exertions of Chiche- | 


e's liberality were dedicated to the ſer- 


vice of literature, and the improvement 
of the univerſity of Oxford ; which at 
this time, and for ſome years before, la- 
boured under very oppreffive diſcourage- 
ments. Learning was fallen into general 
contempt; the number of ſtudents was 
much decreaſed, and many halls totally 
deſerted Ji). The ancient languages were 


not critically underſtood; Latin, the 


only one of the dead tongues in com- 


mon uſe, was appropriated to the unintel- 
ligible jargon of ſchoolmen and meta- 


6) Stowe's Chronicle, p. 333. 
_ (i) A. Wood. Hiſt. Univ. Oxon. p. 216 — he 


: tells us that the poorer ſcholars were ſo TI as to 


beg their bread from door to door. 
| phyſicians; 


tance (1). 


Twill 
phyſicians ; theology and ph noſophy 


SzCT 
VIII. 


were involved in a maze of intricate —— 


and unprofitable enquiries; and even 


the ſtudy of the civil and canon laws, 


overwhelmed with endleſs commentaries, 


was more calculated to exerciſe than im- 


prove the underſtanding. While genius, 


thus fettered by prejudice and preſerip- 


tion, was idly amuſed in ſubtle and unin- 


ſtructive reſearches, the free exerciſe of 


judgment and reaſon was neceſſarily diſ- 
countenanced and ſuppreſſed. What 


contributed perhaps to thicken the cloud 


of ignorance which enveloped this pe- 
riod was an extreme ſcarcity of Books: 


they were purchaſed at a great price, and 


lent with the utmoſt caution and reluc- 


TS. TRE 


- (1) Before the invention of printing had multi- 
| plied works of literature, inſtances of the jealous 


ſpirit 


r 
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Tur manners of the ſtudents were as 


Li - barbarous as their erudition. Each line, 


attached with bigotted partiality to their 
peculiar ſtudy, aſſerted its pre-eminence 


with intemperate zeal,” and held every 


other branch of ſcience in ſovereign con- 


tempt. But the great factions which 


divided the univerſity were thoſe of the 
northern and ſouthern members, whoſe 


inveterate ak 2 inen and unvarying 


animoſity 


ſpirit with which they were guarded were by no 


means unfrequent. In 1424 the counteſs of Weſt- 


N L. iii. Pontif. Anglic. that the language 


moreland preſented a formal petition to the protector 
and council, for the reſtitution of the Chronicles of Je- 
ruſalem, and the Voyage of Godfrey of Bulhign, which 


| ſhe had lent to the late king. The Works of Pope 
St. Gregory, equally precious in the eſtimation of the 
prior of Chriſtchurch Canterbury, met, under ſimilar 


circumſtances, with the ſame reſpectful attention; and 

the council, convinced of the importance of theſe 

claims, gave immediate order to have them ſatisfied. 
Act. Pub. tom iv. part iv. p. 1056. 


(m) Mr. Tyrwhit informs us, from William of 
of 


0 e I” * Js D Las | * 


I 6 1 


animoſity were diſplayed on many occa- SE. 


enlarge its eſtabliſhments by an addition 
to the number of its colleges. He be- 


gan the execution of this deſign by erect- . 
ing a houſe for the accommodation of : 


the ſcholars of the Ciſtercian order, who 
at that 'time had no ſettled habitation in 


Oxford. It was built in the north gate 
ſtreet, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary 


of the north of England was ſo harſh and unpoliſhed, 
as to be ſcarce intelligible to a ſouthern man; quod 

« propter viciniam barbararum gentium, et propter 
<< remotionem regum, quondam Anglorum, modo 
« Normannorum contigit, qui magis ad auſtrum, 
te quam ad aquilonem diverſati noſcuntur,” See 


| n on verſe 17354, vol. iii. * Tales. 


(#) A. Wood, Hiſt, Univ. Oxon, lid. i. p. 194. 
3 8 
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ſions in the moſt violent and fanguinary — 
conteſts u. Such was the ſtate of the 
univerſity, when Chichele determined to 


13 


s er. and St, Bernard {o). To mz the 


VIII. 


— plan, which he had chus far but partially 


effected, the archbiſhop, incited to it by 


motives of earneſt ſolicitude for the wel- | 
fare of the church, and compaſſion. for 


thoſe who had unfortunately fallen in 
the French war /p, erected the college 


of All Soulen (or All Souls) as it was 


commonly expreſſed, for the mainte- 


nance of certain perſons, to pray in gene- 


ral for the ſouls of all the faithful de- 


(9) This manſion, and about five acres of ground, 
the ſite and precin of it, were granted 26th Hen- 
ry VIII. to the dean and chapter of Chriſtchurch, 
who alienated them in the reign of Philip and Mary 
to Sir Thomas White; and by him they were made 
a part of the college which he erected, and dedicated 


to st. John the Baptiſt, — 


Stevens's Monaſticon, vol. ii. p. 52. 
WE 9) MS, Statutes in Archives of A. 8. Coll. 


—W BEN 
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ceaſed / 9), and who might increaſe hs. 


number of the miniſters of religion, and 
promote by their ſtudies the knowledge 
of theology and of. the civil and canon 


law. 


Tur firſt purchaſe / os for the lite of 


| this college was made ON the r4th of 


(9) They were more eſpecially to pray for the 
good eftate of Henry VI. and the archbiſhop during 
their lives, and for their ſouls after their deceaſe ; 


_ alfo for the ſouls of Henry V. and the duke of Cla- 


rence, together with thoſe of all the dukes, earls, ba- 
rons, knights, eſquires, and other ſubjects of the 
crown of England who had fallen in the war with 
France. See Chart of Incorp. Appendix Ne IV. 


(7) The piece of ground conveyed to the college 
by this purchaſe was one hundred and ſeventy-two 
feet in length, and one hundred and fi ixty-two in 
breadth, meaſured from the corner neareſt to the eaſt 


end of St. Mary's church, and contained a meſſuage 


called Bereford Hall, and ſix ſhops—Ibid. _ 

© The fite was enlarged by the purchaſe of ſome ad- 
ditional tenements and ground adjoining, during the 
progreſs of the building, which are 3 ſpeci- 


' fied in the Appendix N* IV. 


L + December 
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s cr. December 1437, by Thomas Chichele 


VIII. 


—cachdeacon of Canterbury, Henry Pen- 


wortham, clerk, and Robert Danvers, 


feoffees to the uſe of the archbiſhop, 


The building was begun under the in- 


ſpection of John Druell, clerk, on the 


roth of February in the fame year /s). 
In the May following the charter of 
foundation was publiſhed by letters pa- 
tent, in which the king, at the ſolicita- 
tion / ) of the archbiſhop, takes upon 


himſelf the title of founder: the full 


n of ihre n and every 


( s) Original & deeds in Archiv. of A. S. E. 


(t) Chichelé has given his reaſon for ſoliciting 
the king's patronage as founder in the following 
words; Sic enim ſperavimus quod eo felicius pium 


„ hoc noſtræ intentionis propoſitum ad optatum per- 


„ yeniret effectum, ſecuriuſque ac quietius in perpe- 
$ tuum conſiſteret, quo ipſum tantæ A regia 
bs ſpeciale patrocinium muniret.? 


Preface to Statutes i in Archiv, of A. 8. 8 | 
other 


1 


other eſſential right belonging to that cha- 
racer, being till reſerved to the archbi- 


ſhop, under the deſcription of co-founder. 


By this charter a warden and twenty fel- 


8er. 
VIII. 


— | 


lows, of Chichele's election, are firſt ap- 


pointed, and a power lodged in the 


warden Cu of augmenting the ſociety | 


to the number of forty. . The charter 
then grants them, by the name of The 
Warden and College of the Souls of all the 
Faithful deceaſed, a common ſeal, and the 


other uſual privileges of corporate bo- 


dies. Of the whole ſociety thus conſti- 


(u) By the ſtatutes Chichelé transfers this power 
from the warden to the fellows of the college; a cir- 
cumſtance that gave riſe to a diſpute in the ſociety 
ſoon after his death, ſome of the original members 
urging that the warden's appointment was contrary 
to the ſtatutes : upon an appeal to archbiſhop Staf- 
ford the viſitor, he confirmed the warden's nomina- 


tion, as authorized by the charter of foundation be- 


fore any ſtatutes were made. —See chart, in Appen- 


dix; and Regiſt, 1ſt, fol. 85 — of A. S. C, 


% 


| tuted, | 
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Tim er. tuted, ſixtcen were to ſtudy the civil and 
W canon laws, and the reſt were to apply 
1 themſelves to philoſophy (or the arts) 
| and theology. The names of the firſt 
twenty fellows are given in the note be- 

low C J. The perſon to whom he 
committed the government of his new 
foundation is, from that conſideration, 


 ___ Intitled to more particular mention. 
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(w) Tho- Lavenham, Rob Karewe, 


Tho' Vauge, Simon Hoore, 

Tho Winterbourne, John Julyan, 

Rob* Hoo, Walter Hopton, 
James Laye, Rob Stephens, 

Rich. Le Toft, Robt Seburgh, _ 
Wai Horneden, WIV Overton, 
John Gygour, Tho* Efton, 

John Porter, Rich. Warde, 

Walter Hart, Rich. Penwortham. 


2 The chaplains, though not mentioned in the charter, 
appear by the ſtatutes to have been a part of the ori- 
ginal foundation. —See Statutes in A. S. C. library, 


RICHARD 


1 


Ricnanp AnDREWS had been ſome 
years fellow of New College, where he 
had ſtudied the civil and canon law with 
the ſucceſs due to good natural abilities 
and diligent application, when archbi- 
' ſhop Chichelé removed him to the war- 
denſhip of his college of All Souls {x}. 
This truſt he diſcharged for the ſpace of 
four years, with a zeal and fidelity in the 
higheſt degree ſatisfactory to his patron, 


(x) If gratitude to a ſociety of which he had for- 


merly been a member may not be thought a ſufficient 


motive to have directed Chichele to this choice, the 
following note from the Stemmata Chicheleana ſug- 


geſts one by no means improbable ; ** In the year 


Ster. 
VII. 


— 


f 


1558 a perſon of the name and family of Andrews : 


« (John Andrews) was elected fellow as kinſman of 
6 the founder; and from this circumſtance perhaps 
« we may be allowed toſuppoſe that Richard Andrews, 


* whom the archbiſhop appointed the firſt warden 


5 of his new foundation, and who was his great fa- 
4 yourite, might be of the ſame family and his near 


| relation. —See Stemmat. Chichelean. p. 155. 


who 


ae} 


S 88 - who, as a further mark of the confidence 

be repoſed in him, appointed him one of 
his executors (%%. In 1442 he reſigned 
the wardenſhip, and was from that time 


employed in a more conſpicuous ſtation. 


Beſides eccleſiaſtical preferments of con- 
ſiderable value, he enjoyed the honour- 


able poſt of ſecretary to the king, in 
which capacity he bore a great part in 


moſt of the treaties of this reign, and 


| was particularly diſtinguiſhed by the 
charge of attending Margaret of Anjou 


in France, and when ſhe came to ſhare 


| the Engliſh throne. Towards the cloſe 


of his life he renewed . his connection 


with the college, the members of which, 
in conſideration of various gifts of copes, 


(y) He appears to have been auditor to the arch- 
biſhop in 1437, but whether prior to his being war- 
den I am not able to aſcertain. 

Tanner's Biblioth. article Chichels. : 


chalices, 


chalices, and books; as well as money 8 RN 
expended in their buildings, admitted — 


him a brother of their ſociety, engaged 
to celebrate his obit annually, and to give 
on the day preceding four pence to the 
bellman of the city, to invite by procla- 
mation all good chriſtians to 2 up a 

| ge for his * | 74 


THE king's | authority was certainly 
| ſufficient in point of law to create a cor- 
_ poration; but Chichele, to render the 
_ eſtabliſhment unexceptionable, thought 

it neceſſary, according to the ſuperſtition 
of the age, to obtain the pope's confir- 
mation. With this view he ſent Richard 
Andrews to Eugenius IV. then at Flo- 
_ rence, with a tranſcript of the charter of 
foundation duly atteſted under the ſeal 
of the court of arches; and that pon- 
tiff 


41.481. 
Szcr. tiff readily granted a bull to confirm 
VII. 
—— ve | 


Tux buildings of the college were in 
the mean time carried on without in- 
terruption : the archbiſhop had fre- 
quent interviews with the ſurveyor, 
and, though now very old and infirm, 
came ſeveral times to Oxford to inſpect 
in perſon the progreſs of his founda- 
tion {a}. In 1442 the building was 
ſufficiently advanced for the reception of 
the warden and fellows, who ſince their 
incorporation had been maintained and 


(=) The tranſcript bears date July 1430, the bull 
of confirmation July 1439-—In Archiv. of A. S. C. 
(a) It appears from the following entry in the 
rationarium fundationis that the archbiſhop reſided, 
during theſe viſits, at the monaſtery of South Olney ; 
c Idem reſpondet de 12*. receptis de ſeneſchallo do- 
« mini Cantuarenſis pro quatuor catectis fœni ſibi 

& venditis ad uſum domini Cantuar. apud Oſeney. 


6 5 lodged, 
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lodged, at the archbiſhop's expence, in a Ser. 
hall and divers chambers hired for that 3 


purpoſe 50. The exact time when they 
made their entrance is no where ſpeci- 
fied ; but it was probably in the ſpring, 
for the chapel was conſecrated early in 
the year. The archbiſhop himſelf per- 


formed this ſolemn ceremony, afliſted 


by the biſhops of Lincoln, Worceſter, 
Norwich, and other ſuffragans Je). By 
the bull of pope Eugenius, in confirma- 
tion of the king's charter, authority had 
been given to the college to erect a cha- 
pel and place of burial within their own 
precincts. By virtue of the fame autho- 


(5) Pro locatu unius aulæ et diverfarum camera- - 


rum cum-coquini et ſtabulis, 15˙.—Ibid 


| (c) Hoc anno (1442) viſitationi excleſiz omnium 
animarum collegii interfuerunt Henricus -Cantuar. 


fundator, Wilhelm. Lincoln, T. 8. Wigorne, 


T. Norwicen, et alli 4 22 Senior vera 
book. 
rity 


= 


{-aw. 1. 
Sx TY rity. the fellows were exempted fries the 
obligation of attending divine ſervice at 


the parochial church of St. Mary, and 
from the payment of all contributions 
to it {d). This exemption Chichelé 
ratified by a compromiſe with Oriel 
college {e) as proprietaries of the aid 


church. 


Ti E chapel was dedicated to the four 


fathers, Jerom, Ambroſe, Auſtin, and 


Gregory; and the firſt maſs was celebra- 


ted with the uſual ſolemnities in May, 


four years after the incorporation of the 


(4) See bull of pope Eugenius, Appendix, N* V. | 


(/) This compromiſe, by which Oriel college was 
to receive 200 marks in the place of all eccleſiaſtical 


dues whatever, was afterwards executed by indenture 
between Walter Lyhert provoſt and the fellows of 
Oriel on one part, and Roger Keys warden and the 
fellows of A. 8. C. on the Ls dated November 


ſociety. 


8 
ſociety. The whole of the building w was 
not finiſhed before the latter end of 1444. 
The expences of -it, as accurately. ſtated 
by John Druell /), and Roger Keys 
his ſucceſſor in the office of ſurveyor, 
amounted to C. 4, 156. 5. 34d. If to 


this ſum we add the amount of the pur- 


chaſes made by the feoffees to the arch- 
biſhop's uſe within the ſame period, 
which, including books and other neceſ- 


fary articles for the ſervice of the college, 


is ſtated at J. 4,302. 35. 8 d. we ſhall 


John Druell was elected fellow of the college 
1440, was collated to the archdeaconry. of- Exeter 
144.3, and preſented by the college to the living of 
Harrietſham a ſhort” time after.-See 1ſt Regiſt. in 
Archiv. of the Coll. and Le Neve's Faſti, p. 93- 


Roger Keys had the ſuperviſion of the building in 


the fifth and ſubſequent year: he was made fellow 
14.38, and ſucceeded R. Andrews as warden 1442. 
Under the immediate direction of theſe two perſons 
the edifice of the college was erected. 


M obtain 


! 


— 


L 16s. 1 


$ 6 CT. obtain a competent notion of the liberal 
— ſopirit with which the archbiſhop pro: 


vided for his new foundation {g/. 


Tur valuable, though comparatively 

| ſmall, donations of G. 123. 6s. 8d. (b 
to New College, and of an equal ſum to 
the univerſity cheſt, as a fund for ſmall 
Joans to the members, are teſtimonies of 
his condeſcending attention to the ac- 
commodations of a ſtudious life, in the 
moſt minute inſtances. To the public. 
library, then juſt founded by the duke of 
Gloceſter, he not only contributed largely 


(g) Rationarium fundationis in Archives of 
A. S. C. which contains a very full and accurate 
account of all the ſums of money expended on the 
buildings: of the college, as delivered in r 0 
the en. 


6% A. Wood. Hiſt, Val, Onan val. U- 
himſelf, 


te 


ie - 


E 
himielk, but ſolicited a fubſcription to- $s g 
wards it from all the biſhops "and peers — 


who came to the parliament at Weſt- 
minſter Ci). 


/ * 


Havine built his college and en- 


dowed it with adequate revenues Ci), his 
laſt cate was to furniſh the ſociety with 


a code of ſtatutes, which he did not 
tranſmit to them till within a few days 
of his death ; having determined that it 
ſhould be as perfect as deliberate conſi - 


deration and frequent reviſion could ren- 
der it. This code is evidently modelled 
after the ſtatutes of New College, and is 


ſuppoſed to have been the compoſition 
of the famous civilian Lyndewode 7. 


under the archbiſhop's inſpedn. | The 


| (i) A. Wood. Hiſt, Univ, Oxon. vol. ii. - | 


(4) The ſame who has been mentioned as prolo- 
cutor of the lower houſe of convocation. 


M- = founder 


„ „ 
oy LE founder ſet his ſeal to it on the 2d of 
—— April 1443; on the 12th he died, in the 
thirtieth year of his adminiſtration of the 
f metropolitan ſee, and about the cighty- 


firſt of his oe, 


Hs remains were depoſited on the 
north ſide of the choir of the cathedral : 
of Canterbury ; where, upon a monu- 
ment erected in his life, lies his effigy 
robed in the pontifical veſtments, and 
beneath it a ſkeleton in a ſhrowd JJ. 
By his laſt will he bequeathed to the 
college L. 1 33. 65. 8d. and 1000 marks. 
Theſe legacies were duly paid 7 n by 
his executors, Thomas Chichele (7), 
archdeacon of Canterbury, Richard An- 
drews, Miller Byconyll, John Birkhede, 


Robert 


(1) See Dart's ages of Canterbury. 
(in) See Charters in Archives of the College. 
(A) Thomas Chichele was grandſon of William 


nts 


+ as „ +» 


f 165 J 


Robert Danvers, and John Wraby. He 8 IT 7 
left likewiſe an annuity of ſeven pounds — 


to be paid by the college to the prior 
and convent of Canterbury; who in re- 
turn bind themſelves to perform maſſes 


for his ſoul, and to light up wax candles 


before his ſepulchre 5 0 "4 


che archbiſhop? 8 Nb and was . to the KIA b 


deaconry 14th of December 1433. 


0 


Midna Chichel, i | 


Richard Andrews has been already mentioned. 
John Birkhede appears to have been ſteward to the 


archbiſhop, He was admitted a brother of the col- 


lege in 1465, and as ſuch became intitled to the be- 
nefit of their prayers and other ſpiritual exerciſes. 
1ſt Regiſter, fol. 11 and 19. 
John Wraby was entruſted with ſeveral ſums for 
the payment of the workmen during the building of 
the college, and is MEDLINE in the liſt of its bene- 
factors.— 
Rationarium Fund. and Deeds in the Archives. 
Robert Danvers was a feoffee to the : archbiſhop, 
Of Wa Byconyll no mention is made but as executor. 


(e. From Charters in the Archives. 
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ſeveral fituations in which a long and 


active life placed him. It is from hig 
conduct in theſe that we are to collect 


his character. Of the early part of his 
life we know little more, than that his 


acquirements in it are indiſputable 
proofs of his not having paſſed it Unpro- | 


_ 


As he grew into public notice. by 
flow and gradual advances, his talents 


had time to acquire their full ſtrength 
and maturity before they were brought 


into uſe: and it is to this circumſtance - 


probably that he owes the uninterrupted 
courſe of his ſucceſs in the management 


of | 


WE have now ſeen Chichele in the | 


of repeated negotiations. As he was 8 Ben, 
III. 

able to acquit himſelf in theſe i important — 
commiſſions with the favour of his ſo- 
vereign, and the approbation of his 
country, we may infer, that he poſteſfed, - 

beſides extenfive erudition, clear diſcern- 

ment, fertility of reſources, ſolid judg- . 
ment, and cool perſeverance, recom- 

mended by general urbanityand politeneſs. 

of manners. If we view him in, the 
diſcharge of his eccleſiaſtical office, we 

ſhall find him to have been a man of un- 
diſſembled piety, and who bore a ſincere. 
affection to the church. If his religion 

was tinctured with the ſuperſtition of 

the times in which he lived, we ſhould 
recollect, that in paſſing judgment on 

the characters of men, we ought to try 

them by the maxims and principles of 


their own age, 
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'F ULLY penfiaded of the truch of theſb 
doctrines which the catholic church pro- 
feſſed, he maintained them with conſci- 
entious zeal. He knew the danger of 
innovation, and was vigilant to repreſs 


| it ; but he does not at any time appear 
to have been actuated by the . « 


mee, * + 


Tnovok warmly attached to the au- 


thority of the ſee of Rome in ſpiritual 


matters, and eyen to its exerciſe of civil 
rights founded on ancient uſage, he Rill 


ſtrenuouſly ſupported the liberties of the 
_ Engliſh church, and never forgot the 


* 1 ſhould be W that wing in his pro- 
vincial ſynods he condemned ſeveral perſons for hold- 
ing heretical tenets, he did it in his judicial capacity, 
not as an act of his own; the law of the realm had 
fixed the puniſhment, he only pronounced the ſentence 
of that lay, 


reſpect 


[ 169 } 


reſpect due to the laws and conſtitution 8 * 
of his country. Thus the doctrines and hi 
the privileges of the church were guard- 


ed by him with ſcrupulous fidelity ; and, 


in whatever light we ſee his religion, 


there will ſcarcely be two opinions con- 


cerning his integrity. : 
8 | 
Or his benefactions a particular account 
has already been given; and if in ſum- 
ming up his character, to excellent na- 


tural abilities, liberal accompliſhments, 


and ſtrict piety and integrity, we add a 
| charitable and benevolent heart, we ſhall 
not be guilty of exceſſive or blind par- 
tiality to his memory, = 
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APPENDIX, NI, 


Ms. 1 Ne 211. 
Ex „ Thomæ Beckington, 
Libr t. 53. 


Epiftola HENRISI CHICHLEY, Cant. Ar- 
chiep Neue ad Papam. 


OST humiliores quas ulla creatu- 
rarum Domino ſuo præſtare poterit 


obedientias, ac terre oſcula ante pedes, 
dimittite me, beatiſſime pater, ut plan- 
gam paululum dolorem meum antequam 
vadam, ut recogitem annos meos in ama- 
ritudine anime mec. Non iraſcatur 
quæſo lane tits man, ſi, cùm pulvis et 


Lune 
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Avr. Cinis ſim, domino meo loquar. Loquar 


— quidem, quoniam ipſa fides, quam ſem- 


per in dulcifſima benignitate veſtra repo- 
ſui, nequaquam finit, ut que corde gero | 
a facie patris abſcondam. Pater benig- 
niſſime, poſteaquam pluſculum quam ſex 
annos in adminiſtratione Menevenſis ec- 
cleſiæ conſummavi, viginti jam et octo 
ſunt anni, quod ſanctam ſedem Cantua- 
rienſis eccleſiæ, licet miniſter indignus, 
prout ex alto mihi datum eſt, VEXI ; ; et 
nunc oftogenarius aut circiter vigeſſi- 
mum nonum miniſterii dictæ metropoli- 
tice ſedis annum ingredior, multis qui» - 
dem oneribus et curis, que ſæculo meo 
humeris meis portavi, fractus atque fa- 
tigatus. Laus Deo viventi, qui in hanc 
uſque annoſam ætatem vivere mihi dede- 
rit, in qui me poſſum in ſinum meum 


colligere, in qua, ſpretis omnibus mundi 
curis, meipſum intueri curareque poſſim. 
Imperfectum 


t 
Imperfectum meum ſatis jam vident oculi 


mei. Onuſtus quidem, grandævus, in- 


firmus atque ſupra modum debilis, ego 
nunc ſum, pater beatiſſime, ita ut, ex 
nunc maximè atque confertiflims quam 
geſſi et gero curz, impar omnino et impos 


atque ineptus officiar. Pro flute igitur et 


ſalvã deinceps cuſtodia ovilis mei immo 
veſtri, pro ſalute mel et quiete anime 
deinceps meæ, hanc mihi gratiam ex 


benignitate veſtra provolutis genibus 


poſco, hanc humillime deprecor et vo- 


tis omnibus concupiſco, ut beatitudo 
veſtra ſenii quo premor, impotentiæque 


ac invalitudinis meæ, miſerta, non am- 


N plius ad id quod utiliter quod commodè 


ſubire nequeo onus alligatum me teneat. 


Det ipſa mihi miſeratio veſtra in ſacras 


manus apoſtolicas liberam cedendi licen- 
tiam, det ſpatium reſpirandi, det tempus 
(ut primò exorſus ſum) ut plangam pau- 


w 


10 lulum 
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1 


E 

lulum dolorem meum, antequam vadam; 
et recogitem annos meos. Revolvani 
numerum dierum meorum, ut ſciam quod 
deſit mihi. Paucitas quidem dierum 
meorum finitur brevi. Remitte mihi 
igitur, pater ſanctiſſime, ut refrigerer 
priuſquam abeam et amplius non ero. 
Hæc cogor in conſcientia, ſanctiſſime 
pater, idcirco petere, idcirco deſiderare, 
ne, ultimis diebus his meis, et in hoc 
ævo imbecillitatis atque extremæ debili- 
tatis meæ, pro defectu paſtoris idonei, 
qui valeat et velit invigilare ſuper gre- 
gem ſuum, ampla nimis provincia Can- 
tuarienſis luporum, quod abſit, exponatur 
moribus; neve ſancta ſedes illa, quæ ſe- 


des ſanctorum eſſe confueverat, injuriam 


aliquam periculumve aut grave aliquod 


diſpendium per incuriam patiatur. Poſ-. 
tremone videam oculis aliquando meis 
ingratà quavis oblivione, incurià ſeu ne- 
= glectu 


„ 
gletu ſponſam hanc ſanctam, quam tan- 


Av. 
I; 


to tempore ſub gratia ſedis apoſtolicc 


gubernavi, jam viduam diu aut deſertam 
relinqui; en facio quod eſt meum, et 
fidenter ac fecute in teſtimonio eonſcien- 
tiæ mee cariſſimum fratrem meum Jo- 
hannem Bathon. epiſcopuin, regni Ang- 


liz cancellarium, ut patrem maximè me- 


ritum, et pro utilitatibus dictæ fanctæ 
ſedis, ſi univerſa virtutum dona, quæ in 


eo concurrunt, quæque non dubito ſane- 


titati veſtræ nota eſſe debent, penſentur, 


ſummè neceſſarium, ad præſidentiam 


gjuſdem ſanctæ ſedis beatitudini veſtræ 


humiliter recommendo. Profecto ſi, præ- 
ter eminentem ſcientiam ſuam et cæteras 


virtutum dotes, quibus faciliter reliquos 
ſuperat, nobilitatem ſanguinis, potentiam 


amicorum neceſſariorumque ſuorum, ac 


hoſpitalitatis gratiam, in dicto patre 


probè attendimus; ſi devotionem, fidem, 


2 obedientiam, 


s 


Ayr. obedientiam, zelum, et ſollicita quiz 


ſanctæ ſedi Romanæ atque alme perſonæ 


ſanctitatis veſtræ ſemper devote ante hæc 


fecit et jugiter facit obſequia, pro con- 


ſervatione honoris dignitatiſque veſtræ ac 


jurium et libertatum prædictæ ſedis, be- 
ne conſideramus; non puto facile inve- 
niri poſſe, qui uſquequaque in aptitudine, 
habilitate et merito, ad tantum regimen 


commodè ſubeundum meritis ſibi poſſit 


æquari. Commiſi demum, benigniſſime 
pater, ſecreta quædam induſtria atque 
fidei dilecti mihi in Chriſto magiſtri. 


Thomæ Chapman veſtræ beatitudinis 


referenda. Et quæſo eadem 


beatitudo audientiam donare et fidem. 


Oro quoque, et inceſſanter orabo dum vi- 
vam, ipſam beatitudinem veſtram inco- 
lumem et ſalvam in multa conſervet ſe- 
cula, qui omnem dat ſalutem et ſalvat 


ſperantes in ſe. Script. ſub annulo | 
S. Thomæ 


177 1 


| [ 


8. Thomæ | martyris in matierio meo 
de Lambeth menſis Aprilis die e 


anno Dom. M ccc xX I. ee 


Proves Rais Domino Pope tranſmiſſe : 
pro eddem admittendd refignatione, et 
commendatio magna ipſius patris et ſui 


en yon Ec _ incumbentie. 


AU M omni devotione Gliali Fla 


lima recommendatione præmiſſa, 
ſanctiſſime pater, ipſum quod agreſſuri 
jam ſumus negotium magnum certè at- 


que mirabilem intra nos conflictum parit. 


Adeò ut, propter pugnantes in mente 
cauſas, idipſum quod devotè petituri ſu- 


mus velle et non velle videri poſſumus, | 
Ness mirum: dum enim ad varias con- 


1 ſiderationes 


L 7 

Are. ſiderationes animum fectioauy, in contra- 
| — rias pene trahimur voluntates. Ecce 
enim aflidud et inceſſanter nos rogat, et 
maximis precum inſtanter defatigat, antiſ— 
tes et Deo et nobis cariſſimus, devotiſ- 
ſimus filius veſter, Henricus Cant. Ar- 
chiepiſcopus, ut pro impetranda apud 
ſanctitatem veſtram ſuæ dignitati curæ 
Archipontificali in facras manus veſtras 
cedendi licentia, precibus ſuis addamus 
et noſtras. In iſtam facile ſententiam 
pietas et compaſſio grandævitatis debili- 
tatiſque ſuæ nos trahunt. In adverſum 
vero utile ac ſummè laudabile et pacifi- 
cum ſemper regimen, quo a. primo limine 
ingreſſus ſui, jam viginti et octo ſunt an- 
ni, provinciam ſuam rexit, nos movet. 
Profectd nullis unquam temporibus ſe- 
dem Cant. eccleſiæ occupare viſus eſt, 
qui ſacro- ſanctæ Romanæ ecclefiz et 
præſidentibus in ea, atque ſanctiſſime 

perſonæ 


{ 


1 179 ] 1 
perſonæ veſtræ, dignitatique et honori 
ejuſdem, fidelior aut devotior extiterit; 
neque quiſquam qui benignior pater 


fuerit, aut benignius, ſuaviùs, dulcids, 
tranquillius, provinciam illam modera- 


verit. Sed vincit nos pietas. Dum enim 


maximam ſenectutem, et, quæ ſemper ſe- 
nio cognata eſt, debilitatem hujus cariſ- 


fimi patris contemplamur ad oculum, 
miſeratione quãdam interiora noſtra li- 
queſcunt; et cum jam onus tantæ curæ 


per tot annorum curricula, ita ut jam vi- 
geſſimus nonus annus tranſlationis ſuæ ad 


ſedem præfatam in foribus aſtet, probiſ- 


ſimè geſſerit; neque alium quempiam 


pene meminerimus qui ſedem 8. Thome 


tot rexerit annis ; juſtum plane et bene 


congruum atque Deo placabile judica- 


mus, qudd jam parcatis ætati, ut vel 


aptum aliquod ſpatium reſpirandi, et 


ſancto ſe otio conferendi, aliquando ha- 
N 2 1 
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A r. beat, qui in laboribus, in vigiliie, in 
ærumnis, tantæ curæ, tanti oneris, tot | 
ſecula trivit. FP: ropterea, ; benigniſſime 2 
atque clementiſſime pater, rem hane 
quam poſtulat exaudire dignemini, ut 
vel in ſenectute bona ex nunc pace frua- 
tur, qui omni ſæculo ſuo omnibus pacem 
dedit. Precamur demum, quatenus, con- 
S - ceſſã hujuſmodi .cedendi licentia, quam- 
po primum ceſſio ipſa fuerit per ſanctitatem 
veſtram admiſſa, de portione congrua - 
' . prefata Cant. eccleſia dicto reverendiſſi- 
mo patri annuatim quoad vixerit red- 
denda, de qua ſtatum ſuum honorificè 
ſuſtentare queat, cum nullum aliunde 
+ patrimonium noſcatur habere, . eadem 
ſanctitas veſtra providere velit ; quodque 
de memorata Cantuarienſi, necnon Ba- 
thon et Sarum eccleſia, juxta deliberatio- | 
nem mentis noſtræ in certis aliis noſtris 


deſuper conſeriptis literis,ct ſecreto noſtro 
aquilæ 


aquilæ ſigneto ſignatis apertis declara- 


tam, quas dilectus et fidelis procurator 


noſter, M. Andreas Hole, eidem ſanctitat: 


veſtræ præſentaturus eſt, et nullo aliter 


modo, ipſa beatitudo veſtra, ad benignos 
et præcordiales rogatus hos noſtros, or- 
dinet atque diſponat. Et almam perſo- 
nam ejuſdem ſanctitatis veſtræ, omnipo- 
tens Pater, i in multa oramus ſæcula ſalvam 
2 incolumem eccleſiæ ſuæ conſervare 
dignetur. Scriptum apud caſtrum noſ- 


trum de Wyndeſorũ, ſub ſigneto noſtro 


viceſimà quarta die W anno Domi- 
RLMCCCCXLIL. 


ee, Wy.  APABM 
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 Excuſatio, Cantuarienfis Archiepiſcops ſu- 
her Dilatione et Criminatione ejuſden 
fer AEmulos. fuos we, fattrs. 


ee pater, &c. Aue 

bilis mundi in maligno poſiti in- 
felix iſta conditio ubique pene inolita 
eſt, ut obtrectatorum malitia venenoſos 
invidiæ ſuæ ſtimulos ſuperba quadam 


præſumptione exerceat in majores; et 


quanto innocentioris ſunt vitæ, potioriſ- 
que authoritatis et fidei reſplendeant dig- 
nitate, tanto crudelius celebrem eorum 
opinionem ſerpentinis a tergo quærunt 
et fatagunt morſi bus lacerare. Quocun- 
que me verto, quantumlibet bene geſta 

10 — componam, 


/ 


1 

componam, mordaces canum bojufvat 47 "= 
dentes excipio; et, quod durum eſt, W 
quicquid ſtudioſe et cur pervigili conor 
in bonum id totum perverſs interpreta- 
tione in contrarium tranſponunt, qui : 
ſupra dorſum meum fabricant aſſidue 
piſcatores, Nuper ſiquidem, benigniſ- 
ſime pater, non abſque cordis amaritudi- 
ne pro maxima, audivi et didici, quod 
quidem Jacobus, dudum cum litteris 
ſanctitatis veſtre ad dominum noſtrum 
regem et reverendiſſimum in Chriſto pa- 
trem et dominum D. Cardinalem Angliæ 
ab eãdem ſanctitate tranſmiſſus, ea quæ 
ego et cæteri quidem in regno cum omni 
maturitate et cireumſpectione optimo 
more noſtro agere niſi ſumus, prave 
interpretans, et valde male reportans, 
non erubuit etiam in ſacra beatitudinis 
veſtræ audientia ſuggerendo pervertere et 
pervertendo ſuggerere, licet falſo, quod ubi 

| Vim 


484 J 

. r. clerus Anglia in extirpatione hæretieo- 
— rum Bohemiæ quoddam notabile ſubſi- 
dium concuſſiſſet, confrater meus Ebo- 
racenſis et ego c#terique epiſcopi de re- 

gis concilio exiſtentes, votum ipſorum 

in hac parte conſpiravimus et procuravi- 

mus impedire ; tam ſanctam et toti 
Chriſtianitati profuturam fidei expeditio- 

nem wann in nobis extitit irrumpen- 

do; quodque idem confrater meus et 

ego, cum certis prælatis ad regis conſi- 


\ 


lium aſſumptis, cæteros de concilio do- 
minos temporales conducimus prout li- 
bet; et breviter, quod nemo crederet niſi 
inſaniret, quod nos totum regnum Ang- 
liz, ut volumus, gubernamus. Appo- 
ſuit peccare adhuc ille arroſor meus, et. 
quod nefandum eſt impudenter aſſerere, 
quod ſæpe dictus confrater meus et ego in 
Anglia libertatum eccleſiæ præmaximi 
oppreſieres. Benigniſſime pater, non- 


| nunquam 
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nunquàm, cum tot tantiſque æmulorum 


latratibus infeſtor, et oblocutionibus in- 


volvor, longe amplius mente conſterna- 
rer; niſi Deus et conſcientia, immo et 
ipſe mundus, aſſiſterent innocentiæ mes 
teſtes; niſi inſuper ſatis adverterem, 
quod nil præter ſolam miſeriam ſit invi- 


dia cariturum. Nuper detraxere mihi 
majores. Nunc autem per inferiores de- 
trahor et diſtrahor in immenſum; et ta- 


men in his omnibus non peccavi, ſed 


conſtanter in cunctis quæ mendaces viri 


conati ſunt mihi impingere, meam au- 
deo innocentiam jactitare, et eandem tàm 
regis quam omnium fide dignorum regni 


teſtimonio edocere. Immo et ipſæ rei 


geſtæ veritas ſe loquitur, ſe oſtendit. 
Nihil equidem in negotio præfati ſubſi- 
dii factum eſt omnino abſque conſcientia 
reverendiſſimi patris cardinalis prædicti, 


cyjus conſilio et aſſenſu dirigebantur 
| e omnia 


1 66 ] 


Arr. omnia quæ fiebant. Cum etenim, colla- ſu! 


— — * tis in unum arduis, primo fidei, deinde di 
et regni negotiis, devotus clerus hine be 
veſtris'- contra perfidos Bohemos, hine' tif 
regiis contra inſurgentes et malignantes id 

in injuriam coronæ ſuæ urgeretur pre- Pr 
ceptis ; reſponſumque fuiſſet per conſi- tu 


lium domini noſtri regis, quod in tanta 
regni neceſſitate idem dominus cardinalis 
vel gentibus de Anglia vel ſolis pecuniis 
eligeret contentari; cum deliberatione 
dixit ſe magis hac vice gentibus indi- 
gere, et de his velle ſanctitati veſtræ am- 
plius complaceri : et idcirco ne deſideria 
ſanctitatis veſtræ effectu fruſtrarentur ac- 
commodo, de adviſamento dicti domini 
cardinalis convocationem in eo quo tunc 
ſtatu erat continuavi uſque in et ad craſ- 
tinum S. Luce proximè ſecuturum : ut 


interim- prefato domino cardinali de gen- 
tibus expedito, poſſet tunc liberius de 
| | ſubſidio 


1 

ſubſidio abſque dictæ expeditionis impe- A » 7. 
dimento concludi, et veſtræ ſanctitatis „ | 
bene, placitis inſerviri. Hæc, pater bea- 
tiſſime, dilationis cauſa extiterat; de qua 
idem dominus cardinalis toti tunc clero 
promiſerat, ſe velle per ſcripta ſua beati- 
tudinem veſtram fideliter informare, 


1 
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APPENDIX, N- III. 


e of Archbiſhop C bichelf to K mg 


I 
From A. Duct's Life. 


OVEREYN Lord, as your humble 
Preſt and devout Bedeman, I recom- 


mand me to your Hygneſſe, deſyreing 


evermore to heare and knowe of your 


gracious ſpeed, hele of body and of 


ſoule, alſo my Lordys your brethren and 


all your royal hoſte. And as hertly as 


1 can, or may thanke Almightie God and 


Lord of all ſtrengths and hoſtes that ſo 


graciouſly hath continued his mygty 
hond upon you ſythen the time of your 


beginning hedirtoward into your moſt 


worſhip, 


fa } 


worſhip, your Leige menys moſt hertly Ar x. 
gladneſſe, and abating of the hy pride of — 


your enemies. And beſech God -both 
day and night with all your ſubgetts 
both ſpirituel and temporel fo continue 
his hy Grace upon you and yowre 'that 


the mow come to the effect of your hy 
labor, - PEES of . both your regmes after 


your hertly defires. Gracious Lord like 


it to remember you that be your moſt 


worthie letters written at your towne of 
Caen xxv. day of September you charged 
me, that be the avys of my Lord your 
brother of Bedford, and of your Chaun- 
celer ſholde be ordeygned that all maner 
of men of your ſubgets wat aſtaat or 


condicion that thei were ſnould abſtyne 


letter of wrytes or purſuit making to 


the Pope after his election, till the time 


that he have written to you, and ye againe 
| ta 


To 1 


| Ap. to him, as it hath be acuſtumed of ho- 


8 


neſte of your lond. for the which cauſe 
neither I, nor non odir man as ferforth 


as it may be knowe, hath yit written 
nor ſent, ne no leve hath of paſſage to 


the Comrte, wow it fo be that many 
lych at London to purſue to my Lord 


your brother, your Chaunceler, and your 
Counſeil for to have leve and letters of 
paſſage. Werfore Soverain Lord my 
Lord your brother charged me write 
to you, and in as miche as your letter 
forſeid was direct to me, to wite, in 
wat wiſe we ſhol governe us hereafter, 
for if ye have reſteyned our holy faders 
letters, or written'to him it is unknowen 
to us unto this time. Like it therefore, 
gracious Lord, to write to my Lord 


your brother in wat maner wiſe this ma- 
tier ſchal be governed hereafter. | 
| 5 | _ - Forthermore 


„ A 


F orthermore gracious Lord, of. 9 41 | 
that I am bound to you be my ligeaunſe, — 


and alſo to quite me to God, the chirch 
of your lond, of the wich God and, ye, 


gracious Lord, have maked me governor, 


howeth to open to you this matier that 
ſuyeth, of the wich I have herd privily, 


but now it is more opend, and in ſuch 


wiſe that credence ſhold bee yive to by 
reſon ; that is to ſeyne, that my brother 
of Wincheſter ſhold be maked a Cardi- 
nal, if ye wold give your aſent thereto, 
and that he ſhold have his Biſhoprich in 
comende for terme of his life, and therto 


have a ſtat, and ſent to your rengme of 


Yongland as a legat a latere, to the wich 


manier of legacie non hath be acuſtumed 
to be named but Cardinals, and that le- 


gacie alſo to ocupie thorgh all your obey- 
ſaunce, and all the time of his life. So- 


vereyn Lord and moſt Chriſtien Prinee, 


what 


„ 
Ar r. Ct: inſtanſe ſchall be maad to your 
| . 5 Higneſſe for this matier, I wot not, but 
| bleflyd be Almightie God undir your 
, worthie protection, your Chirche of 
Yngland ; is at this day, I dare boldly. ſay, 


5 the mooſt Honorable Chirche Chriſtien 


as weel as devin ſerviſe, as honeſt living 
thereof, governed after ſtreit lawes, and 


1 
holy conſtitutions, that be maad of hem | 
withowten any gret exorbitaunſes, or any | 

thing that migt torne to hy ſklaundre of I 
your forſeid Chirch, or of your lond, ; 
and if, any treſpaſes of mannys frelte fall- ; 
eth we may be corectid and puniſhed by a 
the Ordinaries there as the caas falleth. : 

But wat that this offis of legacie to | be 8 
ocupied in the forme aforſeid, and ſuich * 
comendis of Biſhopriches not uſed in - 
your holy Aunſetres time here afore, 1 
wold extend to, or gendre ageines the A 


good governanſe of your ſubgets, in your 
by 
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hy wisdbm I triſt to God ye will conſi- A 8 
der. And foraſmich as ye ſchal be en- 9 


formid what the office of ſuych manier 
of legacie extendith to, and appyly your 
Clerkys have not in minde, for it hath 
ſhelde be ſeyn; and have not alle here 


5 bookys with hem pleynly to enforme 


you in this time of your grete labor, I 


ſend you a ſcrowe writen with inne this 
letter conteyning that is expreſſed in the 


TIO lawe, and fully concludyd be Doc- 
tors. And over that what he may have 
in ſpecial of the Popis grace no man 
wot, for it ſtond in his wille to diſpoſe 
as hym good liketh. And be inſpec- 
tion of lawes and cronicles was there 
never no Legat a latere ſent in to no lond, 
and ſpecially into your rengme of Yng- 
land withowte grete and notable cauſe. 
And the whan thei came after thei had 
0 done 
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A's rr. done her legacie abiden but lytul wyle, 
— not over a yer, and ſumme a quarter, or 


two monethes, as the nedes requeryd: 
And yit over that he was tretyd with, or 
he cam into the lond whon he ſchold 
have exerciſe of his power, and how 
myche ſchold be put in execucion. An 
aventure after he had be reſeyved he 
whold have uſed it to largely to greet 
oppreſſion of your peple. Wherefore 
mooſt Criſtien Prince and Sovereyn 
Lord, as your trewe Preeſt, whom it hath 
| lyked you to ſette in ſo hy aſtaat, the 
wych with owte your gracious Lordſhip, 
and ſupportation IL know my ſelf inſuf- 
ficient to ocupie. beſeche you in the 
maooſt humble wyſe that I can deviſe or 
thenke that ye wile this matier take ten- 
dirly at herte, and ſee the ſtaat of the 
8 be meyntenid and ſoſteynid, ſo 

that 


wy 


1 } 


that everich of the Miniſters e 


hold hem content with her owne- part: 


for trewly he that hath leeſt hath inow 
to rekene fore : And that your poore 
pepul be not pyled, nor oppreſſyd with 


diverſe exactions and unacuſtumed, thorgh 


wych thei ſchold be the more feble to 


2 Y 
SIRE 
. 


AP 2. 
. 


* 


refreſche you owre liege Lord in time of 


nede and when it lyketh you to clepe up 
on hem, and alle plees and {klaundre ceſe 
in your Chirche. 


Towchinge oure holy fadir 5 Popis 


Ambaſſiat that late cam in to your lond, 
I wot wel my Lord your brother wryt- 


eth to you pleynly, and alſo of odir go- 
vernance of your lond, the wych bleſſed - 

be God ſtond in good quiet pees and 
reſte withowte any grete ryotis or de- 
batys and al your trewe peple have her 
herys 18 to here good tydinges of you 
ns. and 
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Ar r. and continuely pray for your profperite | 

aud al yowrys, the wych Almighty God 
graunte for his mercy Amen. wryten 
at 3 vi day of March. 

| Your Preſt. H. C. 


Indorſed, Au Roy ad N * 
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- APPENDIX, NIV. 


1. Charta Fundationis. 


TL FENRICUS Dei gratis rex An- Ap»: 

= * gliz et Franciz et dominus Hi 

berniz omnibus ad quos præſentes literæ 

pervenerint ſalutem. Supplicavit nobis 

. venerabilis pater Henricus Chichele Can- 

tuariæ archiepiſcopus, totius An gliæ pri- 

mas et compater noſter, per cujus manus 

ſacri baptiſmatis lavacrum ſuſcepimus, 

incrementum cleri regni noſtri Anglia 

deſiderans, qui in præſentiarum noſcitur 

plurimum defeciſſe; ut nos cuſtubus 

ſumptibus et expenſis ſuis propriis quod» 
VVV 
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A 5 * dam collegium perpetuum de uno cuſe 
doe et ſcholaribus in Oxonil ac in uni- 


verſitate ibidem ad ſtudendum et orandum 
pro ſalubri ſtatu noſtro et ipſius compa- . 
tris noſtri dum vixerimus, et animabus 
noſtris cum ab hac luce migraverimus, 
ac animabus clariſſimi principis Henrici 
nuper regis Angliæ patris noſtri, Tho- 
mæ nuper ducis Clarenciæ avunculi noſ- 
tri, ducum, comitum, baronum, mili- 
tum, armigerorum et aliorum nobilium 
et ſubditorum ipfius patris noſtri et noſ- 
trorum, qui temporibus et obſequiis ip- 
ſius patris noſtri et noſtri in guerris 
regni Franciæ vitam finierunt, et anima- 
bus omnium fidelium defunctorum juxta 
ordinationem ipſius compatris noſtri et 
ſucceſſorum ſuorum fundare facere et 
erigere dignaremur: nos ſupplicationi- 
bus ej uſdem compatris noſtri annuentes, 
in honore Domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti, 
| 555 glorioſiſſimæ 
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glorioſiſſimæ Virginis Beatz Marie ma- At 
tris ejus, et omnium ſanctorum Dei, — 


quoddam collegium perpetuum, ſecun- 
dum harum ſeriem regendum, de uno 
cuſtode et viginti ſcholaribus in dicta 
villa Oxoniæ et univerſitate ejuſdem 
manſuris, ad ſtudendum et orandum pro 
| Glubri ſtatu noſtro et ipſius compatris 
noſtri dum vixerimus, et pro animabus 
noſtris cum ab hac luce migraverimus, 
ac animabus: ipſius clariſſimi principis 
patris noſtri, Thomæ nuper ducis Cla- 
renciæ avunculi noſtri, ducum, comi- 
tum, baronum, militum, armigerorum 
et ſubditorum prædictorum, et animabus 
omnĩum fidelium defunctorum, ſuper 
quoddam meſſuagium vocatum Berford 
Hall nuper vocatum Charleſtonſyn, ſex 
ſhopas et unam plateam vacuam eiſdem 
annexam in Oxonia, ſuper quoddam cor- 
nerum ex appoſito finis orientalis eccle- 
8 da 


14 


a 5 LY ſiæ parochial Beatz Mariz Vizhinie in 
— vicis vocatis Catſtrete et Seint Mary's 


ſtreet, continentibus longitudinem centum 
ſeptuaginta duorum pedum et latitudi- 
nem centum ſexaginta duorum pedum, 
quæ ordinatione ipfius compatris noſtri 
nuper habuimus ex conceſſione Thomæ 
Chichele archidiaconi Cantuariæ, Henrici 
Penwortham clerici, et Roberti Danvers 
feoffatorum, inde ad uſum prefati com- 
patris noſtri habendum et tenendum no- 
bis et heredibus noſtris in perpetuum, 
pro hyjuſmodi collegio ſuper eis con- 
ſtruendo, de aſſenſu ipſius compatris noſ⸗ 
tri, quem ad ſucceſſores ſuos Cantuariæ 
archi- epiſcopos ob piam intentionem ſuam 
ac nonnullos ejus cuſtus ſumptus et ex- 
penſas, quos circa erectionem fundatio- 
nem et datationem ejuſdem collegii fecit 
et facere proponit in futurum, tanquam 
f _ fondatores e) juſdem collegii no- 
minari 


1 20 0 
minari ek erigimus, ac tenore pre | 
ſentium fundamus, facimus et ſtabilimus, 


perpetuis temporibus duraturum: Ac 


Ricardum Andrewe clericum cuſtodem 
et pro cuſtode ipſius collegii, et Thomam 
| Lavenham, Thaomam Van ge, Thomam 


 Wynterbourn, Robertum Hoo, Thomam 


Lay, Ricardum Letofte, Willielmum 
Horneden, Johannem Gygour, Johannem 
Porter, Walterum Hert, Robertum Kar- 
= rewe, Simonem Hoore, Johannem Ju- 
lyan, Walterum Hopton » Robertum 


Stephens, Robertum Seborgh, Willi- | 


elmum Overton, Thomam Eſton, Ri- 
chardum Warde, et Richardum Pen- 


A 


— 


wortham, ſcholares reſiduos ejuſdem 


collegii, per ipſum compatrem noſtrum 
electos et ad hoc aſſumptos, ſecundum 
ordinationes et ſtatuta ipſius compatris 


noſtri et ſucceſſorum ſuorum archiepiſ- = 


_  Foporum Cantuariæ regendos, corrigen- 
; 7 dos, 


n 


: 
T 

1 
i 
| 
I] 
43 
4 
2 
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dos, privandos et nmovenüos prefeci- 


mus creavimus et ordinavimus, prefici- 
mus creamus et ordinamus per preſentes. 
Volentes et concedentes, quod ipſe cuſtos, 


et ſucceſſores ſui cuſtodes ejuſdem colle- 


gii, ſecundum ordinationes et ſtatuta præ- | 
dicta <ligere, congregare et admittere 
nnn plures ſcholares uſque ad nu- 


merum quadraginta per ſonarum, ſecun- 
dum ordinationes et ſtatuta prædicta 
regendos, corrigendos privandos et am- 


movendos quos et ſucceſſores ſuos fic | 
electos, congregatos et admiſſos tanquam 

ſcholares et membra ejuſdem collegii 
ſecundum prædicta ordinationes et ſtatuta 


regendos, corrigendos, privandos et am» 


movendos, pro nobis et hæredibus noſtris 
volumus et concedimus per præſentes: 
ita quod, decedente prædicto cuſtode, ce - 
dente, vel eo quacunque de cauſi inde 
.amoto ſeu privato, ſcholares refidui 


ej juſdeta 


2 * 


(1 


ej uſdem ' collegii i pro tempore . Weiden 
exiſtentes, ſecundum formam et 1 
ſtatutorum et ordinationum prædi 


alterum idoneum in cuſtodem et pro cuſa 5 


tode ejuſdem collegii eligant et eligere 
poſſint, quem in cuſtodem et pro cuſtode 
ejuſdem collegii per dominum compa- 


trem noſtrum et ſueceſſores ſuos Can- 


tuariæ 2 rchi- epiſoopo: pos, et non per nos, 
neque hæredes noſtros, admitti et confir- 
mari, ſecundum ordinationes et ſtatuta 


prædicta regendum, corrigendum, pri- 


1 
n o 
S 
oy 


Avy b 


vandum et amovendum tenore preſen- 


tium duximus concedendum: et fic 
decedentibus hujuſmodi cuſtodibus, ce- 
dentibus; aut eis quoquo modo exinde 
privatis aut amotis, in futurum dicti 
ſcholares collegii antedicti habeant et ha- 


bere poſſint, juxta ordinationes et ſtatuta 


prædicta, liberam electionem de novis 


. quos, ut — dictum eſt, 


admitti, 
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A TE. admitti, confirmari, regendos corrigendos 
privandos et amovendos, et eos fic in 


guſtodes electos, admiſſos, confirmatos, 
regendos ut præfertur, cuſtodes eſſe per- 


5 petuos ejuſdem collegii, abſque licentia 


de nobis vel hæredibus noſtris inde pe- 


tenda ſeu proſequenda, et non alios nequs 
alio moto yolumys et goncedimus pro 
nobis et hæredibus noſtris, quantum in 


5 nobis eſt, in perpetuum. Volentes etiam 


quod decedentibus vel cedentibus ſcho- 


laribus collegii antedicti, ſeu ęorum ali- 
quo decedente vel cedente, aut eis vel 
eorum aliquo exinde privatis vel amo- 


tis, privato vel amoto in futurum ſem- 


ber habeant dictus cuſtos et ſucceſſores 
ſui prædicti in perpetuum, juxta ordina- 


tiones et ſtatuta prædicta liberam electio- b 


nem, admiſſionem et confirmationem de 
novis ſcholaribus 1 in eorum loco ponen- 


dis; quos ſic electos, admiſſos et confir- 


matos, 


I 
matos, abſque licentia inde de nobis vel 
hæredibus noſtris . petenda vel proſe- 
quendũ in futurum, et non alios tanquam 


ſcholares et membra eſſe ejuſdem collegii 
ſecundum ordinationes et ſtatuta præ- 


dicta regendos, corrigendos, privandos et 
amovendos volumus et concedimus pro 
nobis et hæredibus noſtris in perpetuum. 


Volentes ulterius quod cuſtos et ſchola- 
res antedicti pro tempore ibidem degen- 


tes, et eorum ſucceſſores in perpetuum, 
Cuſtos et Collegium Animarum omnium 
Fidelium defunctorum de Oxonia nun- 
cupentur. Et ulterius volumus et con- 
cedimus, quod cuſtos et ſcholares collegii 


antedicti ſimul pro tempore exiſtentes, et 
ſucceſſores ſui, per nomen vel ſub nomine 
ceuſtodis et Collegii Animarum omnium 


fidelium defunctorum de . Oxonia ſint 
perſonæ habiles, capaces et perpetuæ ad 
Impetrandum, recipiendum, et ad inqui- 

| 5 rendum 


— 
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5 IV. P. rendum terras, tenementa, redditus, ſer⸗ 
— vitia, proſicua, advocationes eceleſiarum, 


emolumenta, jura et poſſeſſiones tempo- 
ralia et ſpiritualia tam de nobis et hære- 


4 dibus noſtris quam de aliis perſonis 
quibuſcunque, licet ea immediate de 


nobis et hæredibus noſtris per ſervitium 


militare aut alio modo quocunque tene- 


antur habendum, et tenendum eiſdem 


cuſtodi et collegio et ſucceſſoribus ſuis 


in perpetuum. Et quod idem cuſtos et 
collegium et eorum ſucceſſores in perpe- 


tuum habeant unum fi gillum commune 
pro negotiis et agendis ſuis ſerviturum. 


Et quod ipſi et ſucceſſores ſui per no- 


men prædictum implacitare poſſint et 


implacitari, et proſequi omni modas cau- 
ſas querelas et actiones reales perſonales 
et mixtas cuj uſcunque generis ſint vel 
naturæ, et ad reſpondendum vel defen- 


| dendum in ciſdem coram judicibus ſecu- 


4 laribus 


[ 


TC] 
latibus et ecclefiaſticis quibuſcunque. „ 


fo 


g Et ulterius damus et coricedimus pro 2 : 


* nobis et hæredibus noſtris dictis cuſtodi 
* et collegio et ſucceſſoribus ſuis prædictis 
* dicta meſſuagium ſhopas et plateam, tam 


pro capella dicti collegii ae aliis domibus 
et ædificiis eidem neceſſariis, quam pro 


5 eorum manſis et aliis neceſſariis in et 
% ſuper eis conſtruendis, habendum et te- 
5 nendum eiſdem cuſtodi et collegio et 
| ſucceſſoribus ſuis in liberam puram et 
- perpetuam elemoſynam in perpetuum. 
Et inſuper; ad effectum quod ſcholares 
2 dicti collegii in eruditionibus ſuis ac piis 

eorum orationibus melius manu teneri 
- valeant et ſuſtentari, conceſſimus et licen- 

tiam dedimus pro nobis et hæredibus 
les 8 Self IE : | 
3g noſtris quantum in nobis eſt prefato ar- 
wy chiepiſcopo et ſueceſſoribus ſuis pre- 
A dictis, quod ipfi, per aſſenſum prioris et 
A 3 eccleſiæ Chriſti Cantuariæ pro 


bes a 


—— —„—»fñ — — 


| es. 1 


A F ri — exiſtentes, Alvocitionem et pan DOC 
lou, tronatum ecolefiæ parochialis de Trenge 
Lincolnienſis dioceſeos de provincia 

Cantuariæ, quæ "eſt de advoeatione et 
patronatu ipſius compatris noſtri, ut de 

jure archiepiſcopatus ſui Cantuarienſis 
prædicti, et quz de nobis tenetur in ca- 

pite ut dicitur, eifdem cuſtodi et collegio 5 

et ſucceſſoribus ſuis dare poſſint et aſ- 
ſignare, habendum et tenendum prefatis 

cuſtodi et collegio et ſueceſſoribus ſuis 
in perpetuum, et eiſdem euſtodi et colle= 

gio et ſucceſſoribus ſuis prædictis, quod 

ipſi patronatum et advocationem predic- 
tam a præfato archiepiſcopo et ſucceſſo- 
ribus ſuis prædictis in forma prædicta 
recipere, et eceleſiam illam appropriare, 

et eam ſic appropriatam in proprios uſus 

tenere poſſint fibi et ſucceſſoribus ſuis 


prædictis in perpetuum: proviſo ſemper 
quod vicaria ejuſdem eccleſiæ, ſecundum 
| ordinationem 
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oĩenter dotetur, et quod quædam com- —— 


petens ſumma argenti inter pauperes 
parochianos ejuſdem eccleſiz fingulis 
annĩs diſtribuatur, juxta formam ftatuti 
inde editi et proviſi. Et ulterius, de u- 
beriori gratia noſtrã oonceſſimus et licen- 
eultadi et W et — fas 
prædictis, quod ipſi et ſucceſſore 

perquirere poſſint terras et tenementa 
: eee — _u ans 
tenentur, habenda et tenenda eiſdem 
cuſtodi et collegio et ſucceſſoribus ſuis 
prædictis, pro ſuſtentatione et eorum vic- 
tu et veſtitu ac aliis neceſſariis eorum 
* in perpetuum: dum tamen per 
8 3 inquiſitiones 


ie 1 
* inquiſitiones: indo in formä Aa ee 


2 endas, et in cancellariam noſtram et hære- 


n rite ee ne en 


dum noſtrorum, aut alicujus alterius cu- 


juſcunque :. et quod expreſſa mentio de 


valore eorundem meſſuagii, ſhopparum et 


plate minime facta eſt, ſeu ſtatuti de 


terris ac tenementis ad manum mortuam = 


catio et patronatus de nobis, ut prefertur, 


tenentur in capite, ſeu aliquo alio ſtatuto 
five. ordinatione in contrarium factum 


cedito, non obſtante.. Et hoc abſque aliquo 


feodo magno ſeu parvo, aut alio fine quo- 


cunque nobis aut hæredibus noſtris red- 


dendo vel: faciendo pro præmiſſis, vel 
aliquo præmiſſorum. Et ultetius de gra- 
tia ebe "_ * et hæredibus 


noſtris 


non ponendis; ſeu quod prædicta adyo-! . 


1 


F 
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noſtris quantum in nobis eſt, ad 


eiſdem cuſtodi et collegio et ſueceſſori- 


bus ſuis in perpetuum omnimoda corro- 


dia, penfiones, annuitates, et alia que= 


. cunque,. quæ nos vel hæredes noſtri, aut 


aliquis alius ad noſtrum rogatum aut 


mandatum, nomine fundationis noſtræ 


antedictæ, ab eiſdem cuſtode et collegio 


et ſueceſſotibus ſuis prædictis exigere 


poſſumus aut poſſint in futurum; et eos 


inde quietos eſſe volumus et concedimus, 


per præſentes perpetuis temporibus du- 


raturas. Et ulterius, de uberiori gratis 
noſtri conceſſimus eiſdem cuſtodi et 
collegio et ſuceeſſoribus ſuis in perpe-. 
tuum, quod quotieſeunque et quando- 


cunque collegium illud futuris tempo- 
ribus de cuſtode, per mortem, ceſſionem, 


privationem, ſeu reſignationem, aut alio 


modo . vacare contigerit, reſi- 


P 2 dui 


| 
| 
g 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


3 CENTS — 


WT 


A » », dui ſchotares ejuſdem collegit $tb' tem. 
* pore ibidem exiſtentes habeant et petei- 


piant omni fructus, proficua et 

emolumenta, de terris, tenementis, teddi- 
tibus, ſervitiis, et rectörlis et ais poſſef- 
fionibus quibuſcunque cjtiſdern collegii, 


ſeu eidem collegio ſpeckantfbus, durante 


; hojuſtrodi vacatione provenientia, ſecun- 


dum'ordinationes et ſtatuta prædicta dif- 
ponenda, quæ tempore et ratione hujuſ- 
modi vacationis ad nos vel heredes 
noſtros pertinent ſeu pertinere poterunt 


in futurum, abſque computo ſeu aliquo 


alio nobis vel hæredibus noſtris inde 
reddendo . Itaque nos et hæredes noſtri 
ab omni cuſtodia, feifina, ſeu pbſſeſſione 
ejuſdem coltegii, aut terrarum, tenemento- 
rum, reddituum, ſervitiorum, rectoriarum, 


et aliarum pofſeſfonum quarumcunque | 
| 8 juſdem bs wand ſen eidem ſpectantium, 


c | durante 


1 
durante hujuſmodi vacatione, ſimus ex- 
cluſi in perpetuum per præſentes. In 
cujus rei teſtimonium has literas noſtras 
fieri fecimus patentes, Teſte meipſg apud 
manerium noſtrum de Kenyngton, vice- 


| fimo die Maii, anno regni noſtri ſexto- 


derimo. BY Puts wo 1 a 
| 2 " Wymbyſh. 
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" UGENIUS epiſcopus, ſervus ſervo. 
rum Dei, ad perpetuam rei memo- 
riam, ex in juncto nobis deſuper apoſtolicæ 


ſervitutis officio ad ea libenter intendi- 


mus, per quæ eccleſſæ et capelle ac alia 
eccleſiaſtica loca quælibet, præſertim ad 
uſum dedit ſcientie litterarum, per quam 
augmentatur et creſcit religio fidei Chriſ- 
tianæ, multiplicari valeant, ac inillis ma- 


jeeſtas Altiſſimi etiam ad fidelium anima- 


rum ſalutem in gratiarum benedictianibus 
5 n "IP cultus glorioſi nominis 


6 amplietur: ; 


! 

9 — nuper ſiquidem ad Dpplicus \ A. 
tionem venerabilis fratris noſtri Henrici — 
Chichele, archiepiſcopi Cantuarienſis, to- 
tius Angliæ primatis, et apoſtolicæ ſedis 


legati, erectionem et fundationem cujuſ- _ 


dam collegii Animarum omnium fideliz - 
um defunctorum nuncupati, in villa 
O xonienſi, Lincolnienſi dioceſi, in qua 5 
| itterarum ſtudium viget generale, de bo- 
nis dicti archiepiſcopi tune conſtrui et 
rdificari laudabiliter inchoati et in parte 
dotati, pro uno cuſtode et quadraginta 
pauperibus ſcholaribus dictis, per cariſſi- 
mum in Chriſto filium noſtrum Henri- 
cum regem Angliæ illuſtrem tunc factas 
ex corta ſcientis confirmavimus, al iaque 
fecimus prout in noſtris deſuper confec- 
tis literis plenius continetur. Nos igi- 
. - - ur; ut in dicto collegio cultus divinus 
ad Altiſſimi laudem et gloriam, necnon 
N nn animarum ſalutem, dictique col- 
ES legii 


Ar y. 
. 


— 


(46% 


158 conſervationem et ſtatum ſalubrem, 
continuo Vigeat, en bm poſe 55 


pri quia alter, cum digs rege, "ROY 


plicationibus inclinari, ſibi et cuſtodi pro _ 


tempore exiſtenti, ac præſentibus et futue | 


' ris ſociis et ſcholaribus dicti collegii, aue- 


toritate. apoſtolica tenore preſentium. 


Concedimus pariter et indulgemus, quod 


ipfi unam capellam ſeu oratorii; « 


pro miſſis et aliis divinis officiis inibigele- | 


brandis et audiendis, necnon unum cimi- 


terium pro eorum ac etiam præſentium et 


futurorum ipſius collegii preſpyterorum. 1 
iliarium,. ſervientium 


clericorum. 


miniſtrorum, et perſonarum pro tempo 
| decedentium, corporibus tumulandis, i ine 
fra ſepta prædicti collegii, in locis tamen 
ad hoc congruis et honeſtis, conſttnere, - 
eige- et ordinare, ſeu conſtrui, erigi et 


ordinari, 


4947 - 
ordinari,” ipfamque capelian per quem f 


cunque A — ann — 


dis ee Aaken . favere cos | 
etari, ac in eã tunc c nitro . 
cratũ, quotieſcunque de cui villam 
prædictam eccleſiaſtioo interdicto ſupponi 
forſan contigerit, elauſis januis, excoms - . 
municatis et interditis extclofis, non 

pulſatis campinis, ſubmiſſ voce per { ac 
prædictos alioſque idonebs preſbyteros 


5 ann eee eee 


et f ſervientium, 
misc et perſonarum eorundem, 
prefentid, dummodo ipfi vel illi cauſam 
interdicto non dederunt, nec id eis vel illis 
ialiter interdici contigerit, miſſas et 
officia hujuſmodi oelebrare et celebrari fa- 
 cerez/ipfique cuſtos pro tempore, ac pre 
ſentes et futuri foci, ſcholares, preſbyteri, 
n familiares, 'mimiſtri, ſervientes, et 
p. 


B 
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47 Pe. Perſone omnes et finguli,etiamabſqueor. 
— cdinarii loci, necnon præpoſiti et ſociorum 
aulaæ regalis, ac vicarii parochialis eccleſiæ 
| nn es- 8 


5 mod, conkittirs; pro tompera.exifipatium, 
et aliorum quorumlibet conſenſu ſeu li- 
- ff centia, tam interdictis hujuſmodi, quam 
aliis quibuſlibet, temporibus: ac diebus, 
eeaſdem miſſas et officia in capella ſeu 
odᷓdratorii domo hujuſmodli audire, et, quo- 
ties expediens fuerit, a ſingulis ſacerdoti- | 
bus idoneis, ad id per ipſumicuſtodem de 
numero ſociorum ſcholarium vel preſbpy- 
terorum prædictorum præ ſentium et fu- 
ac deputandis, eucariſtier, olei ſancti, ac 
Sik, alia ſacramentalia et eccleſuſtica -quz- 
_ © Cunquerecipere; necnonid 


mpore 


ceeuſtos ſacerdotes ee | 
et; n ut premitti- 
3 82 tur, 


( 219 
end quoties oportuerit ae 4 Sn 
4 depittare; capellam inſuper ſeu domum " Fe 


effuſionem, aut ſeminis pollutionem, vel 
dias quomodolibet violari contigerit, per 

ſe vel alium ſacerdotem id6neum; quem 
duxerit, eligendum, aqua, prius per ſimi- 


lem antiſtitem, eandem gratiam et com- 


i — ut moris eſt, be- 
nedicta reconeiliare, ipſique facerdotes 
factamenta vel alia ſacramentalia hujuſ- 
modi at prefertur miniſtrare perpetuis 
uturis temporibus libere et licite va- 
— poſſiht. Rurſus eiſdemi auc- 
toritate ac tenore ſtatuimus decernimus 


et ordinamms, quod de cæteto ullo un 
gquam tempore euſtos, ſocit collegii, ſcho- 


| res, clerici; ſervientes; miniſtri, et per- 
ſonæ preſentes et futuri hujuſmodi, ſeu 
aliquis ex eis, miſſas vel alia divina officia 
ik dicta eccleſia audire, ſeu illis inibi 


| intereſſe, 


# - : [ 220 } 
Arn annere, ſacramenta et {ack 


* - 
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ſeu oblationes vel eontributianes guaſe 
cunque prepoſito aut ſociis aulæ, vel 
| vente, prædictis facere ſeu exhiberg, aut 


| ſupportare, quavis ratione, oceafione, vel | 
cauſa, minime teneantur, nec ad id per 
prepolitum, ſocios aule, et vigarium, | 
ædictos, vel eorum aliquem aut aljum 
1 quemcunque -inviti , compelli , poſſint. 
Præterea quod omnia et ſingula oblati- 
ones, obventiones, legata, relicta et dor 
nata, ac alia emolumenta quæcunque, in 
quibuſvis bonis mobilihus et ;omobir 
libus, ac pecuniis et rebus aliis illa con- 
ſiſtant, tam ratione. cuſtodis, ſoci 
collegii, ſcholarium, familiarium, . ov 
| vientium, et miniſtrorum præſentium et 
| fudturorum prediftorum, quam alias quo- 
Wor. | modoliber 


a) 
modolibet eiſdem 'capells ſeu domut 
collegio provemtura, abſque c quod l- __ 
lorum vel alicujus eorum media ſeu 
quarta aut alia quæeunque pars præpo- 
fito, ſoclis aulæ, eccleſim et vieario, præ- 
dictis, vel alis quibuſvis Locis ſeu per- 
ſiomis, aut eorum alicui, etiam ſi illa eis 
de jure vel conſuetudine forſan tune 
| n fuerit, perſolvatur ſeu aſſignetur, 
aut ſolvi vel affignari debeat, ad colles 
| gium ie wee ſeu een 
futures ihe nee eee 
et pertincant, ae dpedare et pertiyere. 
debeant, de illiſque cuſtos pro tompore, 
ſocii collegii, et ſcholares hujuſmodi, 
ibere' diſponere, ac ea in ſuos et dicti 
collegii uſus utilitatemque convertere 
poſſint, ex nune eoſdem cuſtodem pro 
i ae OOO et futuros ſocios 
collegil, | 


- Ft 7. D collegiz, ſehola 


e Vientes, et perſonas a miſſarum divino- 


. [an] 


eg ,Clericosy miniſtros, ſer⸗ | 


* 
2 


nnn in e ae audition, | ſew © 


st ſacramentalium ſuſceptione, nec non 


oblationum ſeu contributionum exhibi- 


tione onerumque ſupportatione, ac ac medi 


ſeu quartæ vel alterius partis ſolutione 
ſeu aſſignatione hujuſmodi auctoritate 
præfata harum plenarie eximen ntes;. 


et totaliter liberantes, nec non-decernen- 
tes omnes et ſingulos proceſſus quoſcun+ 10 
que, excommunicationis, ſuſpenſionis, ; 
et interdicti, aliaſque ſententias, *cenſuras -- 
et pænas in ſe.continentes, quos et quas 
ac quicquid contra tenorem præſentium 15 


forſan haberi ſeu fulminari contigerit; 


irrita et inania exiſtere, nulliuſque ro- 
boris vel, momenti ; non obſtantibus fe- 72 


licis recordationis Clementis et pre- 
deceſſoris e et a apoſtolicin,; nec 


non bone memoriz Ottonis et Ottoboni, 
dlim in regno Anglia ſedis apoſtolies 
legatorum, ac in generalibus, e 


AP. 
1 75 


libus et ſinodalibus conciliis editis, con- 


ſtitutionibus et, ordinationibus, ſtatutis 
quoque et conſuetudinibus localibus ex- 


ergo obige kenya liowe thane pagi= 111: 
nam noſtrorum conceſſionis, ſtatuti, con- 


ſtitutionis, ordinationis et liberationis, in- 
fringere, vel ei auſu temerario contra ire. 
Si quis autem hoc attemptare ae 6 


ſerit, indignationem omnipotentis Dei, 
et beatorum Petri et Pauli apoſtolorum 


4 


774 


J 


ejus ſe noverit incurfurum.. Dat. Flo- : 
rentiæ, anno incarnationis Domini mille- 

ſimo quadrageſſimo triceſſimo- nono, un- 
decimo kalendarum ee IN y: 


noſtri anno nono 
ran . 


5 5 4 42 435 
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ede 15 ee, 


4 Lip y he Part and Grants, nude 


Broine junior, of Warwick, by Thomas 
Chichels; Henry Penwortham, and Ro- 
bert Danvers, 14th of December, .16th | 

ef Henry VT; and granted by the king 
to the college 20th of May following. 


222 


Shibbowe's qi gement, N is the High 
ſtreet, purchaſed of Roger Skibbowe by 
Thomas Chichelé, John Birkhede, John 
Bold, | 


| 1 225 J 
Bold, and Robert Danvers, th of July, A. 


r6th of Henry VI; made over by them . 


to Henry VI. 13th of January, zcth of 
his reign; and granted by the king to 
the college 24th of April in the ſame. 
year, It formerly belonged to the mo- 
naſtery of St, John of Scyreburne; and 
the reſerved rent then paid to that mo- 
naſtery has ſince, I believe, been paid to 
Univerſity college. | 
Between this tenement. ond. Berford 
Hall two tenements intervened, one be- 
longing to the convent of St. Frideſwide, | 
the other to a chantry of St. Mary's 
church. The former, which joined Ber- 
ford Hall, was granted by that convent 
to the college, under a reſerved annual 
rent, now payable to the dean and chap- 
ter of Chriſt Church, by a deed dated 
13th of ßeptember, 21ſt of Henry VI.: 
zeec, Q „ 


6 2 1 


Ap y. the litter, which belonged to Oriel col 


Gy lege, was granted by that ſociety to the 
college of All Squls under a ſmall re- 


ſerved rent, iſt of November, 22d of 
Henry VI. 
t. Thomas's Hall, in Cat-firest, fitu- 
ated next to Berford Hall, granted to the 
college by the convent of Oſney, 11th 
of September, 21ſt of Henry VI. re- 
ſerving an annual rent, now payable to 
the dean and chapter of Chriſt Church: 
it was the ſite of the chapel, as the deed 
ſpecifies, 0 * ſuper quod tenementum ca- 
208 Nene collegii — =dificatur.” 


To the north of this, i in the ſame FN 
was Ber ford” s Tenement ; it was purcha- 
ſed of Joan the widow, and John the 

fon of John Berford, by Thomas Chi- 
chele, John Birkhede, John Drüell, and | 
1 |; — | Robert 


1 2 ] 


Robert Danvers, 5th May, 17th of Hen- Arr. 
ry VI. conveyed hy them to the king 3 


13th of January; and granted by the 
king to the college 24th A April, 2oth 
of his reign, 59 2411 1 
1 
ed Tim, early alienated by Ni . 
cholas de Tyngſwyck to the univerſity, 
and grinted by them to the college about 
the year 1440; as the rationarium fun- 
dationis, ſo often quoted before, men- 
tions a reſerved rent paid for it to the 
univerſity in that year, Solut, univer- 
* fit. pro tenem. vocat. dee 
* 


Next to this was a tenement belonging 
to the convent of St. Frideſwyde, and 


purchaſed under one deed, together witn 


another tenement in High- ſtreet, men- 
fegen before, 11th September, 21ſt of 


on Henry 


— ATR —ͤ —— . — —— er nets es te * — — 
4 * 
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Ar r. Henry VI. upon which two tenements, 
— as the deed expreſſes, a part of the col- 
lege was then built; Super quæ duo 
* tenementa parcella collegii modo con- 
« ſtituitur et {one FEES f 40 


TursE We tenements contained 

the original ſite of the college, and were 

all either rented or purchaſed at . time 
of enen 8 


ee Ms.” abſtract of charters made 
by o order of Gilbert 8 
Warden in 5 1 O18 | 


* 
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APPEN.DIX, N- vII. 


E ſtone employed in the build- 
ings of the college was brought 


from the quarries of Hedington, Teyn- 


ton, Sherborn, Henxey, and Sunning- 
well. The woods of Shotover, Stow- 
h wood, | Horſham, _ Eynſham, Cumner, 


and ik — the timber: of 
which 


Without parti cularly marking the references, ** 


ſhall give the following entries from the Rationa- 


rium fundationis, in the ſame order in which they | 
arealluded to in the text, | 


* Lapides empti apud Edyn gdon, Teynton, 
ce Sherborn, Sunningwell, Henxey.” 


Lc Pro proſtratione arborum in Schottore et Stou- 


<« wode, pro 3 acris meremii querc. empt. in ne- 
1 more de Horſham, pro 6 peciis merem. querc. 


66 empt. 


Y vw _ 


Ayr. which the king preſented the arch- 
| biſhop with twelve trees from his park 


of Beckley, and the abbot of Abingdon 5 
twenty from Curnntr, 1 „ 


Tur workmen were the ableſt that 
could be procured; Maſoris were hired 

in the fourth year of the building of che 
college, from London, and the diſtant 

antics of Norfolk and Suffolk: who 
— — well-fkillefl in their 
+. Arts: ſinoe they wers ſoon ſent for by the 


—Y 's —_— . in repairing his 
caſtle 


* empt. in quodam nemore . tis. Pro 
cariagio de 20 arbor, de dono de abbat. de Abyng- 
6 don in nemore de Cumpnore, Pro cariagio de 
© 12 arbor. dat. per regem in parc de Beckley.” an 

* Pro expenſis lathomiarum venient. a 3 
<« pro expenſis lathomiorum venient. a Northfolcia 
<« et Southfolcia.; ad cariandum harneſ. lathomior. 
« uſque ad Wyndſore per mandatum The. * 

8 torum ad ejus n r f 


3 


1 5 EY 1 ne 


caſtle of Windlor. I he wages of tha Aj 
different perſoris occupied in carrying 


on this work, were, to carpenters . and 
ſawyers, fix pence a day maſons, eight 
pence—ſtone-diggers and common la- 
bourers, four pence halfpenny—joiners, 5 
from fix pence to eight pence—dawber, "4; 


five. pence —— maſter · carpenter, three 


ſhillings and four pence a-week—carvers 
and image makers, four ſhillings and 
eight pence OST bed and board found 5 


them. A woman-labourer, three pence 
a-day. The windows were glazed at 
„ From 


. 3 8 
4 i I; « * 


84 Sclut. carpentariis fingulis 8 per diem 
4 6d. Solut. farratorib. ſing. capient. per diem 6 d. 
= Solut. operarils ſing... cap. per diem 4d. Solut. 
« latomiis per dem 8 d Solut. lapifodiatori per 
diem 44 d. Salut. egidie joynor per diem 3 d. 
. «: ali joynor per diem 6 d. Solut. Johanni Marche 
« dawber per diem 54, Solut. J. Branch carpent. 
« princip. per W 35. 4d. Solut. John. 

5 <* Maſſyngham 


Fe EO 
Maſſyngham radon imaginum, et 
. 


per E 
49. 8 
a. 


«c 
diem. 


Solut * k 
Johanni — 515 | 
per 3 


cc 
| contuas. 
0 ad vitrandum 8 feneſtras in 
* 3 
corpore ca- 


Fl vis 
d. unam 
feneſtram in ſtudio 
gar- 


6 diani, ad vi 
d vitrandum 6 ſeneſtras, 
minores 
in navi 


* 
* 


